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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 
This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California s legislative and executive 
history ' 

The following interview is one of a series of oral 
histones undertaken for inclusion m the state program 
These interviews offer insights into the actual workings 
of both the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of 
the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California 
colleges and universities to conduct interviews, this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources 
and expertise in oral history available through 
California's several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 


Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 


The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental his¬ 
tory It supplements the often fragmentary historical 
written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis 
As such, the program, through the preservation and publi¬ 
cation of interviews such as the one which follows, will 
be of lasting value to current and future generations of 
scholars, citizens and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid-free paper 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 
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Francisco (1953-61) and was a staff writer for the Saturday 
Evening Post (1962-63) He joined the Los Angeles Times as 
a staff writer in 1965, a position he retained until 1992 

Trombley was interviewed for the California State 
Archives State Government Oral History Program because of 
his Los Angeles Times assignment of covering higher 
education, which included reporting on meetings of the 
University of California Board of Regents This interview 
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of the meetings attended by an increasingly divided regental 
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Sacramento and was senior editor at the California Higher 
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[Session 1, March 8, 1994] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

TRELEVEN I'm here with William Trombley, who s now the 

senior editor for the California Higher Education 
Policy Center I guess I've got that correct 

TROMBLEY Right 

TRELEVEN I guess before we get into the main substance of 
what we're going to talk about, I wondered if you 
could give me a little background about your 
family and upbringing and early education So 
let's begin with you When and where were you 
born" 5 

TROMBLEY I was born m Buffalo, New York My father 

[William A Trombley] was from Buffalo, and my 
mother [Eva Atkinson Trombley] was from 
Washington, DC We lived in Buffalo until I was 
nine, and then we lived in New Haven 
Connecticut and Baltimore Maryland and then 
they moved to New York City I stayed in 
Baltimore and went to Johns Hopkins 
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[University] Then they moved to New York 
City I went to public schools through, I guess, 
eighth grade Then I went to a prep school in 
Connecticut and then to Hopkins, then to Columbia 
[University Graduate] School of Journalism for 
one year, a master s degree BA in history m 
June of 52 master's degree a year later, and 
then started m journalism right after that 
Why did you move around so much** 

Oh, my father he had two or three different 
jobs He was m automobile finance for a while— 
he was in group insurance—and he just kept 
getting transferred And my mother worked also, 
but I think, as I recall Anyway, I'm sure 

we moved each time for his job, not for hers It 
was not the era when you moved for the woman's 
job 

What did she do’ 

She worked for department stores then later she 
worked for Glamour magazine in New York And 
then after that she and another man ran a school 
for fashion careers, the Tobe-Coburn School, 
which for a long time in New York was a pretty 
good place if you wanted a job either on the 
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fashion magazines or department stores, a buyer 
or whatever Along with the Fashion Institute in 
New York, in terms of placing people it was one 
of the good places to go I think she was there 
about twenty years She s still alive, but she 
has been out of there now for at least twenty 
years 

Did I get your birthdate? 

It's June 18, 1929 

It sounds like both your parents kind of had a 

lot of interaction with other people 

Yeah 

Any influence in that respect on you* 3 
I don t know You mean m terms of why I got 
into journalism or ? 

Yeah 

I don't think so There weren't any other 
children I'd been interested in journalism 
since I was around ten or eleven I ran a little 
neighborhood newspaper that my mother helped me 
put out I was ostensibly the editor 
The name of which was 7 

Oh, goodness We lived on Willow Street, and I 
think we called it the Willow Wisp [Laughter] 
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I think she still has some copies of that I try 
to suppress them, keep her from letting anyone 
see them They were not, I don't think, 
particularly high quality So I've been 
interested m it since then And through prep 
school and college I was editor of the college 
paper and the usual stuff 
So you worked on a high school newspaper 7 
Yeah 

And just for the record, in Buffalo, Willow 
Street, how would you describe 7 

Willow was in New Haven That was New Haven 
Oh I'm sorry That s right 

I was nine when we left Buffalo So I was ten or 
eleven, I think, m maybe the fifth or sixth 
grade It was m New Haven It was, well 
What kind of a neighborhood was it 7 
Yeah 

I guess if I went to see it now I'd think it was 
middle-class By now it's probably lower-middle- 
class It was a few miles from the Yale 
[University] campus But New Haven then didn't 
have the urban problems that it has had in the 
last twenty years or more Yeah, I think it was 
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a middle-class neighborhood We had one floor of 
a two-floor house that had two families m it 
We were on the top floor and another was below 
us 

So you're interested in writing What influenced 
that 9 

Goodness, I don't know I wanted to be a major- 
league baseball player and did play baseball in 
college, and I played a couple of years of 
semipro[fessional] and realized that I didn't 
have a good enough fastball I wasn't going to 
make it there And the only other thing I was 
interested in was journalism [Laughter] So I 
ended up with that 1 never really thought about 
doing much of anything else So it's a good 
thing that I got in there before the poor print 
media disappeared 

Yeah I guess what I was after, were there 
journalists that you were especially respectful 
of that you read regularly 9 

Not until I got to college I mean, I always 
read the paper, but I think until I got to 
Hopkins I wasn t really aware of who was good and 
who wasn t Then I got to meet some of the 
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people on the Baltimore Sun , and I started to 
read the New York Times and the [ New York ] Herald 
Tribune in those days and other papers and began 
to be able to tell good from bad from 
indifferent So there were a few people at the 
Baltimore Sun that I [William R ] Bill 

Manchester was a reporter at the Baltimore Sun 
then, and I had a lot of regard for him And 
then a couple of people who Well Homer 

Bigart, who was at the Herald Tribune and then 
went to the Times , I never met him, but I always 
had a lot of respect for him And a guy named 
Peter Khiss whom I don't think very many people 
have ever heard of, but he was a great rewrite 
man at the Tribune and later a general-assignment 
reporter at the New York Times Not a star m 
what s come to be the journalistic star world 
but just a really good, steady consistent 
reliable, good writer, good reporter So I guess 
if I had any heroes, they were 

Although for a while I was a sports 
writer I remember writing [Walter W ] Red Smith 
some letters about how to be a better sports 
writer And he actually answered a couple of 
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them months later I remember saying in one of 
them. When you find time, could you let me know 
what you think of the stories or columns" or 
whatever it was I sent them So in his reply he 
said something to the effect of, When you find 
time' is an out that could sometimes last me for 
years [Laughter] But he did respond 

That s sort of like writing to Dizzy Dean and 
telling him how to be a better sportscaster 
Well, I didn t try to tell him I was looking for 
tips And his main one, I think, was avoid 
cliches 

How about mentors in the academy itself? Did you 
have ? 

Well I was lucky You know Hopkins I 

didn't even realize it I got out of prep school 
in 1947 I was really not ready to go to 
college I went to Yale and stayed less than a 
semester, about a semester, and I just didn t do 
anything I was just goofing off all the time 
Because my mother dearly wanted me to go to 
Yale So I left and joined the army—it was 
still called the [United States] Army Air Corps— 
and spent a year there mainly playing baseball at 
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Lackland Air Force Base m Texas [Laughter] 

And then, when I came back I was 

discharged because I had a knee injury, and they 
weren’t doing operations in the services then 
They were discharging us So I was discharged 
came back to Baltimore and Hopkins was there, 
and it was less expensive, and I got a 
scholarship So all of those things combined 
sent me to Hopkins 

I didn t realize when I went there what a 
good place it was, because you had really 
first-rate faculty people who were doing a lot of 
research and teaching small classes When I came 
out here and started coming to the University of 
California, I discovered how rare that was Then 
I realized So there were some people The 

main one was C Vann Woodward who was a 
professor of history at Hopkins He was my 
adviser 
Terrific 

So you couldn't do much better than that 
That's right 

And I took all of his southern history courses 
I guess he's the one I remember most although 
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there were a lot of good people at Hopkins 
Although he certainly didn't I was already 

working on the [campus] paper [the Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter ] but he didn't I don't know 

what he felt about journalism—I never asked him— 
but he didn't either encourage me or discourage 
me to do that 

Did he encourage you to be an historian? 

No No He probably realized I didn t have the 
tenacity, stamina My attention span was too 
short But he was terrific And he was writing 
all the time, too He was doing these books, and 
he must have taught two or three classes a 
semester, because I remember seeing him around 
that much So that was a very good experience 
How about in journalism in and of itself? 

Well, Hopkins didn t offer it I mean, it s my 
opinion that undergraduate journalism is a 
mistake I don't think anybody should take 
undergraduate journalism I think they ought to 
take history, economics, and political science 
And then if they want to go and get a master's 
degree or something, that's fine But these huge 
communication schools that have sprung up 
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everywhere I think are kind of a fraud So they 
didn't teach journalism So there weren't any 
particular There was an English professor 

named Louis [D ] Rubin who later He's 

written some fiction, nonfiction, and he's 
founded this little press in Chapel Hill called 
Algonquin Press They've published some pretty 
good southern writers over the years He was 
interested in me, and he did suggest that 
I mean I don t think I needed any pushing into 
journalism, because there wasn t anywhere else to 
go as far I was concerned, but he certainly 
encouraged me 

So it s during this period you're reading the 
material produced by these writers that you've 
talked about and you maintain your interest m 
journalism So you graduate from Hopkins 
Right 

Then what -3 

Then I went to Columbia in journalism in the 
following fall That was then a one-year 
program now I think it's two I got a master's 
degree in June of '53 And I had several job 
opportunities, but I was going with a girl who 
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lived m New York, so I wanted to be as close to 
New York as I could So I went to work for the 
Waterbury Republican which is a small daily m 
Waterbury Connecticut a pretty good small 
daily 

In the meantime, I'd put m an application 
to Time[-Life], Inc , and I was only in Waterbury 
a few months when that came through I went to 
work for Life —the old Life , the old weekly 
Life —as a reporter, or what they called a 
reporter which was really kind of, at first, a 
fact checker And then later when I was in New 
York for two years, and then I was in Chicago and 
San Francisco you kind of I guess it's a 

job like being a TV producer in a way You 
arrange these picture assignments and write 
scripts for stories and work with 
photographers In those days you did very 
little writing unless you were one of a handful 
of staff writers Life had a few of those But 
if you were just a reporter, as I was, you did 
almost no writing, except you wrote these 
scripts You wrote captions for all the stuff 
that was sent in But it was mainly a 
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photographer s magazine so you were mainly an 
assistant to a photographer I was there for 
eight years which was too long I shouldn't 
have stayed that long 
And it was ■> 

From '53 to '61 

It was while you were with Time-Life that you 

were located in these different 

Yeah I started m New York I was there two 

years and then Chicago for two years and then San 

Francisco for almost four Then a kind of 

bizarre 

Before you go on, the same question about 
Columbia in terms of mentors 
Mentors at Columbia There was a man named 
Richard Baker, who is the one I remember most, 
who taught the magazine writing course and other 
things I can t remember what else He was 
helpful Yeah, I think he was very helpful 
because although I'd done a lot of campus 
journalism, I d never really done anything of any 
length or complexity or tried to take six 
different elements and put them together in a 
story, which I did do at Columbia And he said. 
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'You're pretty good at this You ought to do 
it " And then when I finally ended up at the 
Los Angeles Times , it was a period when they were 
changing, and they had a need for that kind 
of What came to be called the piece 

The people who could write 'the piece" did well 
at the Times , and people who couldn't didn't 
[Laughter] But I think it was when I was at 
Columbia that I realized that I could do it I 
had a certain amount of ability to describe 
things and make two and two add up to four 
sometimes 

Did Columbia include an internship of any kind’ 

No You worked beats around the city They 
would send you out to do Like you'd go to 

the O N [United Nations] for a month with one of 
the faculty members who had been a reporter once 
at the U N John Hohenberg So he would take a 
crew of students over there and they would work 
the UN as if they were covering it I mean, 
they d go to all the important committee meetings 
and the Security Council meetings and write 
stories that of course never appeared anywhere 
except m school But that was good And then 
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you did that on two or three other beats during 
the course of the year I thought it was a good, 
practical year, which I think is what it was 
supposed to be We had very little theory about 
this or that, which I think, again, is good 
Good So you ve got history, you ve got 
journalism, and Time-Life Are your interests 
becoming more focused by then m terms of, we 
have this great big society and all these things 
going on Were there areas m which you 

became more interested than others'* 

Well, I was always interested in politics to a 
certain extent, but no, I m afraid I'd have to 
admit that the Life years were m some ways 
wasted because 
Wasted'* 

Yeah I wanted to write and report, and I got to 
do a certain amount of reporting but almost no 
writing A lot of traveling You met a lot of 
famous people I guess that s what kept people 
m it They had this kind of string of young 
people my age coming through the training 
program The one before me, the one or two 
before me, was a fellow named [James] Jim 
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Stevenson, who later became a New Yorker writer 
and cartoonist After he went through the 
training program he was made assistant to the 
religion editor, I think They put him in a room 
with no windows, and he drew murals all over the 
walls, wonderful murals [Laughter] Then the 
one after me was Michael Arlen the New Yorker 
writer whose father [Michael Arlen] wrote The 
Green Hat , the big bestseller of the 1920s So 
it was kind of an interesting group of people, 
mostly men, some women But I think it was the 
glamour of associating with all these 
You d go off to cover stories on very famous 
people But the trouble was you didn't really 
cover it I mean, you were mainly there to 
assist the photographer, and you didn't learn an 
awful lot about anything, and you didn t get to 
do much writing That's why I say I think it 
was I stayed too long and it was kind of a 

wasted period But, you know, my wife [Audrey 
Ramsdell Trombley] and I enjoyed it We liked 
Chicago, we liked San Francisco, so we just kind 
of rolled along on the train until we finally 
woke up to the fact that this was not going 
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anywhere [Laughter] 

Okay So in San Francisco you get a wake-up 
call, and what do you do at that point? 

Well, I did something even more foolish Frank 
Gibney had been an editor at Time, Inc He was 
one of the text writers at Life , one of the few 
people who got to write longer pieces And 
somehow or other—and I don't know how this 
happened—Hugh Hefner hired him to be editor of a 
new show business magazine called Show Business 
Illustrated This would have been summer or fall 
of '61 Gibney knew nothing about show business, 
as far as I know, and had very little interest m 
it He then went out and hired a bunch of people 
like me who also knew nothing about show business 
and had very little interest [Laughter] Still, 
it was a good idea I mean there was a market 
for a weekly entertainment magazine then Sports 
Illustrated was gust beginning to make money as a 
sports weekly, and that was why Hefner did it 
So anyway, I was in San Francisco I was hired to 
come down and run a bureau here in Hollywood I 
had never been to Hollywood, and I didn't know 
anything about this business In 61 I was 
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thirty-two years old 
A bureau here in Where 7 

It was m what later became the Playboy building 
up on the Sunset Strip And we lived m the 
Hollywood Hills, my wife and We have two 

daughters [Suzanne Trombley Banner and Patricia 
Trombley Hough], and the first one [Suzanne] was 
two and a half or three years old We came down 
here, I think, in September of *61, and by 
Christmas the magazine had folded, because the 
people at Playboy were afraid that we were going 
to lose all They were making a lot of 

money at Playboy , and they were afraid we were 
going to manage to lose it for them [Laughter] 
So we were being undercut back m Chicago all the 
time by the Playboy people So that didn't last 
long, and I don't think I could say that 
journalistically that was an improvement over 
Life I wrote more, but it was not stuff I 
really cared about much 

And then after Show Business Illustrated 
folded Gibney was hired to be publisher of a 
magazine called Show , which was a monthly owned 


by Huntington Hartford And having talked me 
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into moving down from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles he felt somewhat responsible for me So 
he hired me to run a bureau for them, which was 
not needed It was a monthly magazine mostly 
written by people who came out from When 

they wanted a Hollywood story, they sent somebody 
out from New York, so it was kind of just a 
marking-time operation So I did that for a few 
months And then I went to work for the Saturday 
Evening Post I had, as you can tell, a series 
of great successes here [Laughter] When I got 
the job at the L A Times , my wife was 
delighted She thought finally I had found a 
publication that would survive even me 

So I was at the Saturday Evening Post , and I 
went back to We were living here We had 

a rented house by then in Santa Monica I went 
back to Philadelphia the Post was in 
Philadelphia While I was there, they moved to 
New York, and they were in the midst of falling 
apart [Robert] Bob Sherrod was still the 
editor, but a whole bunch of new editors had come 
in, mostly from Time, Inc That's how I got 
hired They moved the whole thing to New York 
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Then we moved back and lived for a year in New 
York while I was writing articles for the Post 
And then fortunately I persuaded them to send me 
back to California as a contract writer less than 
a year before the Post , as it then existed, died 
and was sold to these people m Indianapolis who 
have done whatever they've done with it 
And your family was still out here, right 7 
Yeah Well they were here, then they came back 
to New York, and then we came back to Los Angeles 
and I was working as a contract writer You had 
to write a certain number of You got an 

advance and you wrote against an advance Then 
I started talking to Frank McCulloch, who was one 
of the two managing editors at the L A Times and 
who had been at Time, Inc He had been the Time, 
Inc bureau chief m Los Angeles 
I see So you d known him through that 
Yeah, I d known him through Time, Inc He and 
Frank Haven shared the 30 b of managing editor of 
the Los Angeles Times , which was an impossible 
situation They did that for a while And he 
started talking to me about going to work there, 
and I was interested because I could see the 
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Post was not going to survive too much longer 
Also, I found that you could never keep ahead of 
yourself even if you had six pieces in the 
magazine or eight in a year, you were still 
behind your advance You never caught up 
[Laughter] So it was good I was doing a lot of 
writing, some politics I did a piece on Jesse 
[M ] Unruh, and I did some sports stuff for 
them 

Anyhow, I'd started talking to the Times at 
that period And the job that I was supposed to 
take m what would be the fall of 1964 
Well, I'd been talking to them for months before 
this just off and on But I was going to be 
hired, or I was hired, m the fall of '64, and it 
was to replace a fellow named Gene Sherman, who'd 
been sort of roving correspondent to the 
Southwest for them, and that's what I was going 
to do 

And then the Free Speech Movement [FSM] 
occurred, and the Times was under some pressure 
to cover higher education They had one reporter 
covering all of education at the time, Dick 
Turpin And Clark Kerr was pressing Otis 
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Chandler to He had this new university 

three new campuses, all this is going on, and 
then comes Kerr didn't want him to cover 

the Free Speech Movement he wanted them to cover 
the multiversity in all its many splendors But 
it was the FSM and all that that got the Times to 
do it 

So then about a week before I was to go to 
work there, at the end of '64, I went in one day, 
and Leonard Riblett, who was assistant managing 
editor, asked me if I wanted to cover higher 
education I said, Well, I went to college, so 
why not 7 ' [Laughter] That was that And the 
only thing I d ever written I'd done 

one piece for the Saturday Evening Post about the 
multiversity, about the new campuses, which 
I looked at it recently, an embarrassingly naive 
piece about how wonderful all this was 
These are about the new California campuses* 5 
Yeah [University of California] Irvine, 
[University of California] San Diego, and 
[University of California] Santa Cruz, and the 
Master Plan for Higher Education [ in the State of 


California 1960-1975 ] And that was really all 
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I knew about California higher education 

So I started off then And the great 
advantage was that no one had done it before, so 
I was able to create a beat that hadn t been 
there before They weren't sure what they 
wanted, so as long as I produced stories that 
seemed to sort of make sense 

Right So by then, at the time you succeeded in 
getting employment with the Times , you'd been 
reading it for a while What was your impression 
of the Times as a newspaper at that point* 5 
Well, that was the time it was shifting I think 
when we first moved to Los Angeles in 1961, I 
didn t think a whole lot of it I think that was 
the end of the old Times, and by the time I got 
there it was changing rapidly a lot of new 
people, bureaus opening everywhere, and the 
Washington bureau was greatly expanded The 
Republican I was going to say Republican 

'tinge ' in the political coverage it was more 
than a tinge For a while, Kyle Palmer, who used 
to be the political editor, sort of told the 
He issued directives to the Republican party on 
what they should do next [Laughter] But that 
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had faded away or it was rapidly fading away by 
the time I got there So I guess when I first 
started reading it in the early sixties I didn't 
think it was that great I think it did get a 
lot better 

Was there a wave of new people coming to the 
Times at that point’ 

Right, yeah, in the mid-sixties a lot of 
people And quite a few from magazines 
[Charles] Charley Champlin, who later became the 
arts editor and I think just retired a couple of 
years ago, was from Time, Inc Jim Murray was 
from Time, Inc in the sports column, a fellow 
named Wayne Warga who was there for a number of 
years There was quite a crew of magazine 
people and then a lot of newspaper people from 
everywhere So the paper changed a lot m a 
short period of time 

Another thing that happened was the [ Los 
Angeles ] Mirror closed, the Mirror folded, and 
also the other [William Randolph] Hearst paper 
There were four There was the Times , the 
Mirror , the [ Los Angeles ] Examiner , and the 


[ Evening ] Herald And then, I guess—I never 
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looked into this, but I was told—the two 
managements got together and decided that there 
would be two papers one would be the Times and 
the other would be what became the Herald- 
Examiner But a lot of people from the Mirror 
moved to the Times , as did some from the old 
Examiner Like Harry Bernstein, the labor 
writer, came from the Examiner A lot of good 
people came from there So that was happening 
They were also at the same time hiring a lot of 
outsiders It was an interesting period And 
then the people who I guess felt beleaguered were 
the people who'd worked for the Times all 
along You know, here came these waves of new 
and allegedly improved models So things got to 
be a little bit testy in the newsroom once in a 
while—not too often, but once in a while 
How do you respond to a piece of folklore—or 
maybe it's the truth—that the real influence 
behind the Times becoming more liberal was 
Dorothy [Buffum Chandler]? 

I think that s true I couldn't produce a lot of 
evidence for it, but the story that seems to be 
generally believed is that she and Otis together 
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more or less remade the paper, and I think that's 
probably true I don't think it was entirely 
altruistic I think they realized that to 
survive at that time it had to be a better paper, 
that the days of the sort of smallish, 
provincial, and sort of booster kind of paper 
were over, and if you were going to survive at 
all, you had to improve the quality of the 
product He was obviously receptive to doing 
that but my guess is that a lot of the push came 
from her But other than watching her as a 
member of the [University of California] Board 
of Regents—and occasionally I'd see her 
elsewhere around the paper, but very seldom—I 
didn't Maybe I m just adding or 

contributing to a set of myths that never were 
true [Laughter] I don't know 
You said rather jokingly, well you knew 
something about higher education because you had 
gone to school, but what did you do at that 
point”? Did you begin to cram”? How do you get a 
handle on what's going on in higher education in 
California”? 


TROMBLEY Well I think I was lucky because there was so 
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much happening, particularly at [University of 
California] Berkeley, but elsewhere I started 
the first week in 1965, and the first week I had 
an interview with Kerr about how he saw 
everything that was happening why had this 
happened at Berkeley, and why were we having 
problems on the campuses And I think that was 
the first conspicuous play of any That 

story got pretty good play, and I think it was 
the first one that did But there was so much 
going on that there was something to cover all 
the time, and I didn't have time to think about 
what is the historical context of this or even 
what makes sense about this and what doesn t It 
was just going from one thing to another Which 

was probably a break, because if I had had to sit 
down and thoughtfully decide which books on 
higher education I was going to read in order to 
prepare myself for this assignment, I'm not sure 
I would have known which ones or whether they 
would have done me that much good It was a good 
breaking-news story I mean, later I did, once I 
got to meet people and they would tell me 
things If I was going to write about this, I 
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really should read this [Laughter] Then I 
would catch up with them and do it 
So you're sent to, or you go to, the firing line 
right away 7 

Yeah I'd say the first few months I was in 
Berkeley more than anywhere else I was there a 
lot Although there were certainly I 

spent a lot of time at UCLA [University of 
California, Los Angeles] and elsewhere But the 
center of things still seemed to be Berkeley even 
after the events of the fall of '64 I mean, the 
fallout certainly could be seen well there And 
then that was when I started covering the 
regents 

Well, I suppose going way back to the beginning 
of SLATE at Berkeley probably antecedents to 
that—FSM [Free Speech Movement] [the] "filthy 
speech" [movement]. People's Park—the war cry 
was pretty much antiestablishment Now, you're 
from an establishment organization, right 7 Was 
that called to your attention 7 

Yeah, yeah Although I mean, one of the 

great things about the Free Speech Movement, 


which I don t think was appreciated enough then 
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or now, was the openness of it And Kerr never 
understood that I mean, Kerr was sure this was 
a conspiratorial group that was out to bring down 
the university So he did things like hiring 
Earl [C ] Bolton, this former naval intelligence 
officer, to find out what the Free Speech 
Movement was planning and infiltrate and do all 
these crazy things, when all you had to do was go 
to their meetings I mean, there was nothing 
that wasn't right in front of you I mean, you 
went to the meeting, and they had these long, 
unbelievable arguments among these left-wing 
splinter groups The best piece I ever read 
about that was a piece Calvin Trillin did for the 
New Yorker about all these You know, the 

[Max] Schactmanites and the [Laughter] 

TRELEVEN Sure Yeah Very confusing 

TROMBLEY Wonderful but it was all open To my knowledge, 

there was no little group of It wasn't 

Mario Savio and Bettina Aptheker and one or two 
other people who made the decisions it was this 
committee that made the decisions And as a 
result, it was chaotic but it was all m front 
of you All you had to do was go and listen and, 
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if you were writing about it, write it down I 
thought that was a big mistake that Clark Kerr 
made And it eventually led to that scene at the 
Greek Theatre when Savio went up on the stage and 
the police grabbed him And that was done at 
Bolton's insistence If it hadn't been for 
Bolton that wouldn't have happened And that 
was, at the time 

Yeah That was kind of a critical moment too, 
in Yeah, yeah 

So it was open And sure, once in a while, if 
they knew you were from the L A Times they 
would say something nasty or whatever But all 
the television stations were up there Tom 
Brokaw was up there for [NBC TV] Channel 4 so 
there were lots more establishment people—I 
mean, people who were more establishment or 
equally establishment as we So that was never a 
big problem 

I think as I got older there was a problem 
of keeping m connection with the students and 
really knowing what was Some problem even 

then, but I think that was the toughest part, in 
a way of the whole assignment I could figure 
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out the regents and the Academic Senate and a lot 
of the other stuff, but trying to keep your 
finger on the pulse of the student body was 
hard And I spent a fair amount of time at that, 
but that was probably the thing I did least 
successfully, I would say 

Well, you, like me, were probably brought up in a 
somewhat conventional way You might have been 
religious, and there were certain words you might 
have whispered once in a while, but this was a 
whole new I mean, what was going on" 3 

What was going on? [Laughter] Well, I guess I 
certainly didn't think of it as a cultural 
revolution at the time although I guess it 
was Looking back on it, I guess it was But 
there were always so many different factions of 
students even at Berkeley, certainly here [at 
UCLA] I remember one wonderful interview here 
with [Byron H ] Barney Atkinson, who was the dean 
of students here for many years, Byron Atkinson 
I'd come back from Berkeley or someplace where 
there was a lot going on, and I had asked him, 
"Why don't these things happen at UCLA?" Every 
time they d have a thousand protesters at 
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Berkeley, they'd have a hundred and fifty at 
UCLA And he just said something like, 'Well, 
you know, when you sound the call to the 
barricades in Bel-Air and Brentwood, not too many 
people answer " [Laughter] And a lot of it had 
to do with that because Berkeley had that off- 
campus scene. Telegraph Avenue, right there, and 
there isn't anything like that here But even at 
Berkeley at the same time you d have political 
protests I can remember being there on 

Saturdays when the anti-Vietnam [War] protests 
were going on There would be a big march 
scheduled down on Telegraph Avenue, and there 
would be a rally on campus, and off they'd go, 
and then another few thousand would go up to 
Strawberry Canyon to the football games So 
there was always this mixture of things And of 
course, nobody ever wrote about the people who 
went to the football games they wrote about the 
people who went down Telegraph Avenue 

One of my best sources there at the time for 
years was Neil [J ] Smelser, a sociologist He 
was assistant to Martin Meyerson during the brief 
period 
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I remember you writing about him A sociologist? 
Yeah Meyerson was the acting chancellor for a 
while early in 65, and he had Neil as one of his 
assistants And Smelser was very good at 
describing these various elements in the student 
body and the fact that not everybody here is 
really interested m radical politics or any 
politics 

But it was I don't know Again, I 

guess I just sort of jumped into the middle of it 
and didn t really think about I knew it 

was a good story, but I m not sure that I knew a 
whole lot beyond that 

I was kind of thinking how culturally jarring it 
might be 

It was Well, what was culturally jarring then 
would hardly be now There was a television 
program that it seems to me CBS [Columbia 
Broadcasting System] did in which two of the 
leading people in one of these student groups 
were shown sleeping together I mean, they were 
living together And this was thought 
There was a big panic about this The girl's 
family lived m Philadelphia or someplace She 
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was afraid they were going to see on television 
that she was living with this guy she hadn't 
told them [Laughter] I mean, now that would 
hardly [Laughter] And I guess it was 

extraordinary then It seemed that way to me 
Maybe it really wasn t 

Well, we'll be talking more about students and 
events, but let s see if we can dip our toe in 
water on the regents Part of your assignment 
was to cover the meetings of the regents, I 
suppose How do you begin to get acquainted with 
regents meetings 7 

Well one of the topics that intrigued me on your 
list was the aura of the regents [meetings] 
because that was true then, and it's still true 
I think, kind of ridiculous Well, let me tell 
you first about the first regents' meeting I went 
to, which was when I was doing that article for 
the Saturday Evening Post about the multiversity 
and the new campuses 

So you had been to a regents meeting previously 7 
One This one was at the medical center [at the 
University of California] m San Francisco And 
[Edmund G ] 'Pat' Brown [Sr ] was still the 
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governor They had the regular meeting and then 
they had something between the regular meeting 
and the executive session, then they had the 
executive session, and then they had an even more 
secret group [Laughter] 

Really? 

And at that point, Pat Brown said Well what 
happens next? Is it just [Edward W ] Ed Carter, 
[Edwin W ] Ed Pauley, and me?" [Laughter] Which 
is the kind of thing he would say But it turned 
out to be fairly accurate It was And Clark 
Kerr it was the four of them I think at that 
period—what, 59?—they probably did make most 
of the big decisions 

Then I didn't go to another meeting until 
65 when I started to cover it for the Times 
At first I just went But there was always this 
sort of atmosphere of semi-royalty or 
pseudo-royalty about it and there still is You 
go to regents meetings now, long after any 
protests are over, and there are guards all over 
the place, and reporters can only go in certain 
parts of the room I guess the last one I went 
to was here about a year ago at the [James E ] 
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West Center And they have it cordoned off and 
you can go here but you can't go there, and you 
can speak to a regent here or you can send a 
message into a regent, and if that regent wants 
to respond, he or she will come out, and if they 
don't they won't And that was never true at the 
CSU [California State University] Board of 
Trustees and certainly not at the [California] 
Community College board of governors or any 
other In fact, it wasn't even true 

A few times I covered the Stanford [University] 
Board of Trustees They seemed to be less regal 
than the regents Partly it was I think 
I mean, there were a few incidents I don t 
think there was ever a really serious one, but 
there were a couple of times, once at Santa Cruz 
and once or twice here at UCLA when there were 
student demonstrations outside the boardroom and 
all that But unless I don't remember correctly, 
I can't remember a regent ever being injured or 
anything really ever happening But you would 
think that there'd been some kind of Arab 
terrorist attack on this exalted group, because 
they And then you have this sort of ballet 
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here where you have the chancellors sitting here 
and the vice chancellors and the assistant vice 
chancellors there, and the acknowledged official 
organization representatives are here, and then 
the press is here and the public is there, and 
everybody is supposed to play this role 

At one point in the meeting a year ago at 
UCLA, they were talking, as usual, about fees, 
and the official student representative had made 
her pitch, Tobin Fried, about why higher fees 
were a bad idea and she sat down And then a 
woman graduate student who wasn't on the agenda 
got up and started to talk about how difficult it 
was to survive in West Los Angeles because of the 
high prices, and the fees kept going up etc , 
etc Roy [T ] Brophy was chairing the meeting—I 
don't know if it was a committee that he was 
chairman of, I think so—and he listened for two 
or three minutes, and then someone came over and 
whispered in his ear, and then he said. Oh, 
excuse me We let you speak because we thought 
you were a resource " And somebody in the back 
from the public piped up and said, "She is' 

She s a student'" [Laughter] So that 
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epitomized, for me, the board of regents I 
mean, they have no idea what's going on, as far 
as I can tell What they know is what the 
administration brings to them 
[End Tape 1, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 

TRELEVEN Okay, we're back on after a short break 
TROMBLEY I thought of one thing about those meetings and 

the way they're set up that struck me when I went 
to this one last winter, and that is that the 
board almost always faces away from everybody I 
don t think that used to be the case, but the 
ones I've been to in recent years, the board of 
regents is always looking the other way, which 
seems to me to have some sort of symbolic 
significance [Laughter] 

TRELEVEN And I take it this is quite dissimilar from the 

trustees of [the] Cal State [system] or community 
colleges 

TROMBLEY Oh, yeah, right The trustees of Cal State have 
grown a little more formal over the years, but 
they re nothing like the regents in that 
respect The regents have always been As 

you said earlier, to be appointed a regent or to 
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be able to make those appointments is supposedly 
one of the big personnel plums that the governor 
has—the biggest, I suppose Just this whole 
aura grew up around them and that just never 
happened with the trustees Although there 
certainly have been some individual trustees over 
the years who were every bit as capable, probably 
more so than many of the regents 
Well, in settling into covering these meetings, 
did you do such things as go back to IX 9 
[Article IX, Section 9] of the [California State] 
Constitution and see who the regental authority 
comes from? 

I did, yes I did all that I couldn t recite 
much of it to you but I did read all of that 
Well, the upshot is a fair amount of autonomy 
compared, I think, to many other states m the 
country 

Right Right Yeah, I think that's true At 
the California Higher Education Policy Center, 
where I am now, we're constantly comparing 
California with other states, and that appears to 
be true I don't remember what the issue was. 


but a constitutionality question came up early 
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on The legislature tried to do something, and 
the regents objected So then I had to learn all 
about how did they get this constitutional status 
and whose bright idea was this and what are the 
consequences and so on So I did, yeah, at that 
point 

Okay How do you begin to get acquainted with 
the president s office" 3 

Well, that was not that hard then Kerr was very 
good m many ways He didn't have a huge 
administrative bureaucracy of the kind that 
developed later I think Virginia [B ] Smith, 
who worked for him then and who now is affiliated 
with our center, said that when she worked for 
Kerr there were two hundred people working for 
the president, most of them in University Hall, 
but there were a few elsewhere And then it got 
to two thousand I think, under [David P ] 

Gardner Now it's starting down again So it 
wasn't all that hard 

And then Kerr, having made this big pitch to 
the Times to cover this subject, wanted to be 
helpful, until, as it turned out, I then started 
writing stuff he didn't like And then we had 
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TROMBLEY difficulties But even so, I must say, although 
we had many disagreements over the years, he 
always tried to deal with it, and with maybe one 
or two exceptions, he dealt with it He would 
write me letters, and I'd get these letters with 
his cramped handwriting in green ink, rather long 
letters sometimes, about the error of my ways 
Or at a meeting sometimes They used to go 

all around to all of the campuses to meet, which 
they rarely do now So you'd go to a place like 
[University of California] Riverside everybody 
would stay in a hotel the night before, the old 
Mission Inn out there I remember one night I 
got out there early I was eating dinner, and 
Kerr came in and sat down at the next table and 
spent most of the dinner telling me what I'd 
written recently that was not right [Laughter] 
But it was always in a very pleasant way 
Jumping ahead of the story, when the 
[Special] Forbes Committee started to look into 
what they called the basic causes of unrest, 
which led to the Byrne Report 1 Which 


1 The Special Forbes Committee, Regents of the 
University of California, 1 Report on the University of 
California transmitted under cover of letter from Jerome C 
Byrne, Special Counsel, to William E Forbes, Chairman dated 
May 7, 1965 Commonly known as the Byrne Report 
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essentially was written by Christopher Jencks I 
mean, that's why that was so good, because Jencks 
did much of the work on it It concluded that 
one of the big problems was that Kerr tried to 
run the whole university himself And we wrote 
stories right from the beginning—or I wrote 
stories m the beginning—about the work of the 
committee and how far along they were, and then 
when they finally came out, we published that 
special pamphlet on it which was unusual for the 
Times to do And Kerr really was angry by that 
time, and he thought that my coverage was unfair 
and inaccurate I don t know this for sure, but 
I'm pretty certain that he went to Otis 
[Chandler] and tried to get me fired and failed 
Really 7 

I m pretty certain that he did The folklore 
around the paper was that there were two people 
who had survived these efforts I was one, the 
other was Martin Bernheimer In that case it was 
even a touchier thing, because it was Mrs 
Chandler who was trying to get him fired She 
didn't think he was as laudatory about Zubin 
Mehta as he should be Anyway, we both 
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survived He's still there, I guess 
Yes he is He's Albert Goldberg s successor 
So I tried to get to know I mean, the 

regents was one of the many things that I was 
doing every month and not the most important 
thing certainly not at the beginning So I did 
what you usually do to get to know, first, the 
press people, and then to get to know as many of 
the regents as you can And fortunately for me 

the board was dividing You had the liberal 

group with [Frederick G ] Dutton and [William K ] 
Bill Coblentz and [William M ] Bill Roth and 
Well, [Norton W ] Simon, you never knew quite 
where to put him 
You say 'was dividing " 

Yeah By the time I got there, there was some 
division and then it grew deeper in the next 
couple of years after the Free Speech Movement— 
well, as Vietnam came along So you had an 
identifiable liberal group and identifiable 
conservative groups, and people who were floating 
around in the middle So it was easy, because I 
got along better with the liberals than I did 
with the conservatives, but I managed to develop 
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a few sources on the conservative side, too 
Were the labels being applied on the basis of 
this single issue, the FSM and its aftermath? 
Pretty much, yeah How to deal with student 
protests I suppose the modern equivalent of the 
argument would be "three strikes and you're 
out 1,1 I mean, do you find all the offenders and 
throw them off campus or put them m jail? Or do 
you try to deal with what appear to be some 
problems? And I think Coblentz, Dutton and Roth 
almost always were looking for the student side, 
and others certainly weren't Forbes, I think, 
was kind of in the middle, although he tended to 
look on the conservative side Mrs Chandler was 
usually in the middle she was certainly a key 
vote 

That s something that s When I took 

the job I guess my biggest worry, one of my 
biggest worries—other than just could I do it, 
because I hadn t done a daily journalism job for 
years—was that she was on the board Was she 
going to be looking over my shoulder all the 


1 Proposition 184 (November 1994) 
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time** And she really never did that I think, in 
however many years it was that I was writing 
about it and she was on the board There were 
only two or three times that she suggested that I 
write something or suggested that I not write 
something And I think two of those times I didn't 
do it, and there weren t any consequences On 
the other hand I sometimes got information from 
her that was She didn t leak a lot of 

stuff but once m a while she would tell me 
things that were useful 

And that was in contrast to my friend Carl 
Irving, who was covering the board for the San 
Francisco Examiner when Mrs [Catherine C ] 

Hearst was on the board of regents and would come 
to the press conferences after the regents 
meeting and sit there and listen while Kerr gave 
his explanation and then argue with him about 
what he said and then go into the pressroom and 
sit there while Carl wrote his story I mean, 
that was 
Wow Wow 

That was rather difficult [Laughter] 

Rather blatant 
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Yeah Dorothy Chandler never did that 
Well, on our agenda today and tomorrow is the 
Byrne Report but in these articles that you were 
writing Now, Mrs Chandler was a member of 

the Special Forbes Committee Did she express 
interest in your following the progress? 

Oh yeah Yeah that was probably the one story 
where she was very helpful to me, because there 
were some things I couldn t have found out 
without her help And then, I think, the people 
on the committee [Jerome C ] Jerry Byrne and 
others knew she was interested in it, so they 
were I met with them regularly I didn’t 

write about a lot of it I just kept the 
information until it was time to use it But we 

had dinner sometimes 

Oh you met with the committee regularly? 

Yeah Well, I wouldn't say regularly but 
several times I had dinner with Jerry fairly 
often, and then I met with the other members 
sometimes just to find out where they were and 
what direction it was taking I don't remember 
writing anything, though, while they were doing 
the report We did a lot with it once it came 
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out But there s no question she had an interest 
m Id never been sure Kerr has always 

thought Oddly enough, he is now among the 

board of directors of the center that I work for, 
so after all these years we're 
I'll be damned 

We're back And we're more or less friendly I 
don t think Mrs Kerr has ever forgiven me, but I 
think he has 
Forgiven you for what 7 

Well she thought I was too critical of him, that 
I wrote things that were punishing unfair But 
What was I going to say 7 He's now on the 
board of this place where I work 

You were just talking about what you were writing 
about, the Special Forbes Committee 
Oh yeah I know what I was going to say He has 
always thought that I knew why Mrs Chandler 
turned against him and voted to replace him as 
president I never knew I think I know I 
mean she never told me and I never asked her 
I think the reason was she felt that with [Ronald 
W ] Reagan as governor he could not be effective, 
because he was the lightning rod for this whole 
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thing But I don't know that But he's sure 
that there's some other reason, that I know that 
reason and won't tell him [Laughter] So this 
has been going on now for years I don t see 
that much of him anymore, but he would often 
bring this up to me 'There were certain people 
on the board who went against me that I wasn't 
expecting,' and she was the one that he really 
was most disappointed in But I don t know, 
except that I think that common sense would say 
that she just felt he couldn't operate with 
Ronald Reagan as governor 

Why was he so disturbed over these articles you 
were writing about the Forbes Committee’ 3 
Well, [you're] taxing my memory now, but 
Well, he disagreed I mean, his contention was 
that he had decentralized the university that he 
had given much more authority to the chancellors, 
and the contention of the Byrne Report was the 
opposite I guess unless you were involved at 
the level, say, of a vice chancellor at UCLA, you 
might not really know the truth of that which 
way that went But it seemed to me that he was 
involved in a lot of detail He was certainly 
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not a chairman-of-the-board kind of adminis¬ 
trator 

There was another thing going on, and that 
was the rivalry between Kerr and [Franklin D ] 
Murphy, between UCLA and Berkeley UCLA, the 
robust new campus and moving fast m a hurry, 
getting, I guess, more than I don t know 

if there s another university m the country that 
became as prominent as UCLA did m such a short 
period of time 

That's right, since '29 The Westwood campus, at 
least, is 29 

And some of that had to be done at the expense of 
the university as a whole I think we see the 
continuation of that m what's happening now I 
mean, if I were working for the L A Times now 
the story I would want to do is this increasingly 
bitter fight between [Charles E ] Chuck Young and 
[Jack W ] Peltason over whether this should be a 
system or not I mean. Young is essentially 
ready to take UCLA out of the system and 
privatize as much of it as he can and find 
whatever sources of support he can to run 


whatever needs it And if some of these other 
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campuses slip back to be state colleges or 
disappear entirely, that's too bad but 'We re 
going to make it at UCLA ' And Peltason s view 
is just the opposite, that we all live or die 
together That s, I think a hell of a story 
that nobody s doing 

Yeah It serves to remind me a little bit of the 
confederation idea that was contained in the 
Byrne Report 

I don t remember that that well, but 
Which was thought pretty farfetched at that 
time In fact, some felt that in that whole 
discussion about the confederation that these 
were really more Franklin Murphy's words than 
Jerome Byrne s And it does lead me up to a 
question, and that is, what kind of a role was 
Murphy playing in the background in terms of the 
Special Forbes Committee and the Byrne 
deliberations 9 

I don t know I just don't know the answer to 
that I was not aware of it And I think I 
would have been because I was in close touch with 
Byrne If Murphy had a big influence I 

think that's correct that a lot of his ideas got 
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into the final report and whether they got in 
through Jencks or through Byrne or through 
somebody else or some combination, I don't 
know But certainly they were there I was not 
aware of Murphy as a presence in the ongoing work 
of the committee But there could well be a lot 
of things that happened that I just didn t find 
out about 

Do you think the result was a political 
document? The Byrne Report? 

Well it certainly came to be seen that way I 
didn t think of it that way at the time It 
seemed to me most of the recommendations were 
pretty sensible and their analysis of what had 
happened I thought was pretty good But it 
certainly was used as a political document 
against Kerr, yeah I don't think that s what 
cost him the presidency I think what cost him 
the presidency was being perceived as a liberal 
in an increasingly conservative climate It 
didn't help, probably, and was one of the factors 
that brought him down But that's an interesting 
question I wonder I mean, Murphy was 
extremely capable and I guess is—I haven t seen 
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him in years—a shrewd operator and could well 
have been pulling strings m the background that 
even I didn t [Laughter] That I thought I 

was close to it and I didn t see 
Well, how much evidence do you recall was there, 
let's say in the mid-sixties, that there was 
dissatisfaction with Kerr'* 

There was a fair amount There was another 
series of events that took place at UC 
[University of California] San Diego that rather 
obliterated 

This is John [S ] Galbraith s 

The John Galbraith resignation That was over 
the same kind of issue that I mean, I 

think Murphy I mean, there were real 

problems with autonomy I think, between UCLA and 
Berkeley but I think Murphy overstated it 
somewhat, as he's wont to do about almost 
everything But the fact that it happened at San 
Diego, another prestigious fast-moving campus, I 
think suggests that it wasn't just UCLA versus 
Berkeley or Murphy versus Kerr, but there was a 
general problem I don t know that there 


was 


If it happened at [University of 
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California] Davis, [University of California] 
Santa Barbara, Riverside, I don't know about 
it It might have, but I just wasn t aware of 

it I think I would have known about it I 

mean, one of the best sources that I had in those 
years, oddly enough was David Gardner, who was 
an assistant chancellor at Santa Barbara and was 
the only When the problems broke out 

there, the chancellor ran for cover, Vernon [I ] 
Cheadle You could never find him he just 
disappeared Unlike the president of San 
Francisco State [University], Paul [A ] Dodd, who 
literally locked himself in his apartment complex 
near San Francisco State and would not come 
out He wouldn t answer the phone and he 
wouldn t come out That was his way of dealing 
with [Laughter] Cheadle didn t go that 

far, but you couldn t find him He was never 
available to any reporters So Gardner, although 
Gardner was well down on the management ladder, 
he became the spokesman I mean he would talk 
to all the news media people about what was going 
on on campus and m Isla Vista [California, 
location of UC Santa Barbara] So I got to know 
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him well, and we talked a lot about the 
university generally And he had written the 
book on the loyalty oath 1 , so he filled me in on 
a lot of that that I didn t know So I think if 
there'd been those kinds of problems between 
Santa Barbara and statewide [administration], I 
would have known about it through Gardner, but I 
don't recall him ever discussing that 
TRELEVEN Sort of leading up to and We re not 

following our script exactly, but that's okay 
that's the nature of oral history interviews, and 
that s why they're so wonderful I mean, the 
conventional wisdom is Reagan gets elected 
governor, and Reagan s first act to clean up the 
mess at Berkeley, which he campaigned on was to 
sack Kerr And yet the votes don t add up 
because it s like overwhelming the vote of no 
confidence fourteen to eight is the figure 
Somehow something else must have been going on 
I just wonder if you were privy to 
TROMBLEY Well I think what I mentioned earlier was going 


1 David P Gardner The California Oath 
Controversy Berkeley University of California Press, 1967 
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on, that is the belief by Mrs Chandler, probably 
Ed Carter I think he voted against him, 

didn't he? I think he was probably in the 
majority That he [Kerr] couldn't be effective 
with Reagan Kerr certainly had enemies on the 
board by then—Pauley was one, Mrs Hearst was 
one—but I don't think Carter was a Kerr enemy, 
and I don't think she [Chandler] was But they 
didn't vote to keep him in office Yeah, I don t 
remember all There was a lot of 

I was not present at the meeting in which he was 
let go A bunch of things happened in those two 
or three days I heard about them later Kerr 
offered his resignation and then withdrew it and 
then some other things happened But whatever 
happened it was clear he didn't have the 
votes Reagan has protested that he hadn't 
orchestrated this And maybe he hadn't It 
could have happened that people just saw the 
handwriting on the wall I guess I didn't really 
believe that he 

I mean, Reagan puzzled me [Laughter] I 
never knew what he was aware of and what he 
wasn't aware of Were people doing ? I 
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mean I d worked m an organization—Time Inc — 
in which dozens of minions were running around 
doing what they thought Henry [R ] Luce wanted 
Great, stupid things were done because it was 
thought Henry Luce wanted this done 

One of the stupidest This has nothing 

to do with this When Pat Brown ran against 
[William F ] Knowland, when the Republicans 
switched and Knowland ran for governor and 
[Goodwin J ] Goodie Knight ran for senator, I was 
working in San Francisco for Time, Inc The 
bureau chief there and the bureau chief here 
It was McCulloch here and Dick [Richard 0 ] 
Pollard in San Francisco As the campaign went 
on we kept filing stories to New York saying 
Pat Brown This isn t going to work 

Knowland s going to get clobbered And they 
didn t believe it They didn't want to believe 
it because Luce didn t believe it Louis Banks 
was the national editor and right up to the 
election, Time kept saying that Knowland was 
going to win, and Pat Brown beat him by I think a 
million votes or close to it And Banks was 
dismissed as national editor But this was the 
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kind of thing that went on in an organization 
where you're trying to outguess the boss 

And I got the impression often that that was 
what was happening in the Reagan administration 
that this guy didn t know all these things or 
care but people were doing all these things 
because this is what the governor wants So 
maybe one of the things they did was organize 
this oust Kerr movement I don't know 
[Laughter] I wouldn t be surprised But I think 
it was the politics of the thing 

I remember running into [Thomas W ] Tom 
Braden of the State Board of Education in the 
Oakland [International] Airport before the 
election before the Reagan-Brown election, and 
Reagan was making a lot of headway with his 
attacks on the 'mess at Berkeley " The mess at 
Berkeley" turned out to be, when we tried to get 
him to be specific about it Oh, and the 

orgy in the gym There was the mess at 
Berkeley and the 'orgy in the gym " And the 
'orgy in the gym" was a half a dozen people 
smoking pot, I think Anyway, Braden in the 
Oakland airport said "What s the 'thirty second' 
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answer to the mess at Berkeley* 3 Of course, they 
never found it [Laughter] So they never 
Sort of like [Joseph R ] Joe McCarthy standing up 
in Wheeling, West Virginia 

Yeah, or every politician since I mean, you 
find the right slogan and go with it But I 
never knew to what extent the governor or even 
the governor's close assistants had organized 
this thing, or to what extent it just happened 
because of the shift in the political wind 
Which is what I always told Clark Kerr when he 
wanted to know what happened "Why did Mrs 
Chandler vote against me* 3 

Yeah Well a little anecdote from Allan Grant— 
this is m his oral history Reagan is going to 
appoint somebody to head the State Board of 
Agriculture and he approaches Grant who is 
obviously well known through the [California] 

Farm Bureau Federation Reagan asked him and 
Grant said. Doesn't that also mean I 11 be a 
member of the board of regents' 3 And Reagan 
said, "Yes, and that s a big reason why I want 
you " That s in Grant's oral history 


TROMBLEY Well, that’s a pretty good piece of evidence 
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Yeah Interesting Anyway, let's get back 
to What in general would be your routine 

for covering regents' meetings'* Typically they 
get into town—what**—maybe Wednesday night and 
have committee meetings on Thursday"* 

Yeah, they send the material out in advance You 
look through that and see what And then I 

would usually call people in the administration 
in Berkeley at that time—I mean in the statewide 
administration—to see what items were going to 
be hot" at this meeting 
Hot** 

In a news sense 
How do you *> 

Well, I mean if it was now it would be fees or 
extra charges for law students I mean, whatever 
is coming up The university s alleged 
restructuring efforts, which they re now 
supposedly undergoing 

They tell you these are hot"* Or you pick these 
out of the agenda"* 

Oh, no Yeah, I looked at the agenda and if 
they looked good, then I would talk to people 
about what is this all about if I didn t know 
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about it or hear anything I usually knew a 
little about it, but if not very much, I'd try to 
talk to the key people before the meeting began 
so that I was backgrounded on it going m That 
was an advantage I had that I think most of the 
reporters didn't Well, to begin with most of 
the papers didn't have somebody assigned just to 
cover higher education They had somebody doing 

that plus other things And even the ones who 

did higher education were expected to produce a 
lot more stories I did produce a lot of 
stories, but there was never pressure on me to do 
that I did it just because I did it But I 

could have taken a week to do things 
Incredible volume yeah So you'd get the entire 
agenda 7 

Yeah, yeah That s another difference They 
used to send you the whole thing Now they send 
the barest outline They say "president s report 
on fees to come and then they hand it out at 
the meeting, so there s no time to do that So 
even if you wanted to do a good job of preparing 
yourself it would be difficult You probably 
know that, say the fee issue is going to come 
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up and you know who to talk to about that And 
I don t know why they do that, whether that's 
another deliberate act to try to keep all these 
secrets among themselves or what it is, but it 
makes it more difficult for a reporter 
Streamlined, cheaper administration or something 
Yeah, I don t know But that was usually the 
routine I'd go through the agenda and look for 
items talk to people about things in advance, 
and then just sit and listen to the debate, which 
was sometimes pretty good A lot of it was in 
open session Of course, they did a lot of stuff 
m the executive session, too, but quite often 
the controversies were in open session 

That never happened under Gardner I didn't 
cover the regents much under Gardner but I did 
occasionally But he had it so structured that 
whatever differences of opinion there were were 
worked out before they ever got into the regents' 
public meetings It made them pretty dull for a 
reporter But that was the way he wanted it to 
be and that s the way it was The downside of 
that, of course was I guess he became so 
isolated from reality that he somehow thought 
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that he was I don't know what he 

thought I mean, I was really amazed I thought 

I knew this guy pretty well 

Yeah, you went back a long way 

I never would have figured him as somebody who 

wanted to scoop up all this money and leave 

Anyhow, that was pretty much the routine 
Then sometimes there would be a follow-up story, 
depending on what had happened at that particular 
meeting 

You mentioned others In terms of press TV, I 
suppose, who besides yourself would typically be 
there representing the media’ 5 

Well, I think the San Francisco Chronicle , Jim 
Benet or Ron Moskowitz, and the [San Francisco] 
Examiner Carl Irving And then there was the 
San Diego [Union] Michael Scott-Blair or Ken 
Hudson or Charles Davis, they were usually 
there The Herald-Examiner I think usually sent 
somebody to the regents Most of the smaller 
cities that had campuses, like the Riverside 
Press Enterprise , which is a pretty good paper— 
they sent Richard Ziegler—and Santa Barbara 


News-Press 
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So a pretty good turnout 

Yeah, it was a pretty good turnout When there 
would be a particular controversy, you d get 
radio and television 

Did the Sacramento [ Bee ] and Fresno Bee ? 

In those days the Bee didn t They do now I 
mean, I think the best higher education reporter 
in the state right now is Lisa Lapin who covers 
it for the Bee But they didn t cover it that 
much then Sometimes with [James R ] Jim 
Wrightson And the Sacramento Union did 
sometimes, Michael Fallon And you only got the 
TV people when there was a promise of a clash 
[Laughter] 

Something really hot 
Yeah, right 

I guess ultimately there was a change of sites 
I think when you came they would rotate from 
campus to campus 

Yeah, they did that, and then they met in the 
regents room at University Hall in Berkeley when 
they were m northern California, and then they 
shifted over to the place where they meet now at 
the Laurel Heights campus And then they shifted 
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downtown For a while there was this bizarre 
period where they were at that place, that 
[University of California] Extension thing 
[campus] downtown at Twelfth [Street] and Grand 
[Avenue] or something 
You're talking about L A , yeah 
Yeah And there would be snipers You d go 
outside, and there would be all these police 
snipers on these buildings all around This was 
when Reagan was governor As far as I know, no 
one ever made an attempt to attack the 
governor LAPD [Los Angeles Police Department] 
ever alert [Laughter] So they met there And 
now they've moved back to the UCLA campus It s 
pretty much here and Laurel Heights, I guess 
now I think once or twice a year they go to 
another campus 

Yeah some attempt at rotating 
There was a Santa Cruz meeting m—I can't 
remember the year—when there was a fairly rowdy 
demonstration Some regents thought that they 
were pushed or shoved or jostled or something 
That was the one that seemed to escalate the 
security measures But my dim memory is that 
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that happened well after the political events 
were over Vietnam and all that 
And TV 7 That would be the local television 
outlets or something 7 

Yeah Well, during FSM and the aftermath, in the 
L A station that's when I met Tom Brokaw He 
was covering it for Channel 4 in L A , and he 
would come up often and do stories And there 
was somebody from Channel 2 [CBS] m L A who 
came up a lot I can't remember who it was And 
then, as the story grew less intense, they 
shifted over to the local stations or none at all 

Usually the same band of reporters were 
there from the newspapers In fact, for a while 
we'd go out and have dinner the night before It 
was almost a social club Not everybody went, 
but most of them As we were moving around the 
campuses, we were all staying together usually 
Not at the same place that the regents did the 
regents stayed at the fine hotel, and we were at 
the Motel 6 [Laughter] But we would usually 
gather It was fun 

There was a guy named [Charles] Charley 
Davis who covered this for the San Diego Union , 
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and he and I look quite a bit alike and Carter 
could never keep us straight So he [Carter] 
would come into a restaurant we d both be 
there Unfailingly, he'd come up and call me 
'Charley" and call Charley Bill' and often would 
have pieces of information for us that He 

wanted to tell us things that we should know 
about what was going to happen at the regents 
[meeting] and would tell the wrong person So we 
had a regular routine We would get together and 
swap all this information that he had mistakingly 
given to the wrong person [Laughter] 

You would travel to go to meetings You were 

living in Los Angeles 

Yeah 

So you have to get up there Would you fly up* 3 
Yeah, yeah Well, I usually tried to work it so 
I'd go to a regents meeting and do a story 
somewhere on the same trip I d do a story at 
Berkeley or at Santa Cruz or I think I 

covered the opening of every college at Santa 
Cruz at least through five, maybe six And that 
was the interesting part of it I mean, I did 
actually get interested in the subject of higher 
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education after covering it for a while So 
those were the interesting stories I mean for 
a while Santa Cruz was really different, an 
attempt to do something different m the UC 
system I think it's now pretty much failed, and 
it s much like the other campuses It s not as 
successful as they are I think you'd have 
trouble separating the values at UC Santa Cruz 
from those at Berkeley, UCLA, or any of the other 
places 

Yeah Very different model 

Which is too bad, because I think they really 
started out to try to do something in 
undergraduate education, and I think the 
research-reward system just beat them down and 
they couldn t do it But that was the stuff I 
got to like doing much more The regents were 
just something I had to do 

Did you run into regents on the planes going up” 3 
I'm sure I did I can't remember Once m a 
while when I was m San Francisco I d have lunch 
Well, usually on a Saturday, after the 
regents met, if they met in San Francisco, I 
often had lunch with Dutton and Coblentz, and 
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then we d hash over what had happened He was 
from that side of the political spectrum, Dutton 
was Well, they both were, but Dutton was 

particularly politically shrewd and could see why 
certain things were going on So those were 
helpful Simon was strange I mean, he was 
really 
Strange? 

Yeah I mean, I never knew where he He 

was very inarticulate for a man who had made all 
his money running companies and buying out 
companies He would start to make speeches at 
the board of regents and would get totally 
tangled up m his own syntax and waving his 
hands And when it was over, one of the games 
among the reporters was to try to figure out what 
he said What did he mean? [Laughter] And then 
for a while he would call me at home Often I 
wasn't there, so he had these rather long 
conversations with my wife, who never has met 
Norton Simon and now never will But he would 
call and talk to her about the regents for 
thirty forty-five minutes [Laughter] She 
would relate these things to me [Laughter] I 
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think it was during the time that he ran against 
George [L ] Murphy for senator 
U S Senate primary yeah 

Oh, he hated Reagan I mean, he really hated 
Reagan I think he hated Reagan more than the 
Democrats did But he was unpredictable and I 
think in the end ineffective I can't think of a 
lot of things that he accomplished He got the 
Investment Committee to stop meeting in Ed 
Pauley's office, which they used to do quite 
regularly, on little Santa Monica Boulevard, and 
they actually had to meet in one of the rooms 
where the regents were meeting Although you 
couldn t get in it was always closed I m sure 
he achieved other things 

Well, he did keep them honest on the 
[University of California] Irvine deal That was 
kind of humorous because there were so many 
people with conflict of interest involved 
there Carter, William French Smith, one or two 
others I can't remember Whenever a vote would 
come up, they would excuse themselves and leave 
the room—one after another, they d leave the 
room One of these times, Simon made some very 
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funny remarks about how difficult it was getting 
to hold a meeting on this subject because so many 
people had to absent themselves But I think he 
did keep that from being too outrageous It was 
fairly outrageous to begin with I mean. Carter 
was driving down the south coast, picks out these 
spots for Broadway-Hale [department] stores, one 
of which happens to be Fashion Island, and Oh, 
wouldn’t it be nice if we had a university campus 
nearby 7 ' And lo and behold, one suddenly springs 
up So that was bad, but I think it would have 
been worse if Simon hadn’t been sort of riding 
shotgun on it So I think that was probably an 
achievement And there must be others that I 
can't remember 

But what I remember best is this sort of 
raging, inarticulate man saying things we 
couldn't understand and wondering how he'd become 
a millionaire [Laughter] 

Yeah for years he refused to serve on any 
committee That's what I recall 
That s right yeah 

Okay We talked a little about the aura of the 
meeting I was kind of interested, in terms 
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of decorum of the meeting, in what difference 
it made if one or another of the governors 
was there Say if Pat Brown came, if Reagan 
came 

I only saw Pat Brown a few times If the 
governor was there, there was a lot more 
security It was even more difficult to get to 
talk to people 

One of the great It had nothing to do 

with the governor [Marjorie J ] Marge Woolman, 
who was the secretary of the regents has been a 
formidable woman a former Wac [Women s Army 
Corps] or a former marine, woman marine, I forget 
which You had to get past Marge to get m to 
talk to a regent or even to send a message m 
that you wanted to talk to a regent, and that was 
tough And she looked very dimly upon 
newspeople Until one night at a bar in Davis 
where the regents were staying at this awful 
We all stayed at the same place on this one 
occasion—the traveling press corps and the board 
of regents in this motel that's across the 
freeway from the Davis campus It's still there 


it s still awful So a bunch of us were at the 
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bar, and Marge and a couple of her buddies came 
in—she had all these assistant secretaries or 
whatever they were called—and we talked for an 
hour or so And after that things were a lot 
nicer, and we got along pretty well But it was 
tough to get past Marge Woolman 

But when Reagan came it was much stricter 
I didn t cover it much when [Edmund G ] ‘'Jerry' 
Brown [Jr ] was governor He tried to become 
less formal I mean, he would arrive in his 
little blue Plymouth, and he didn t want the 
security people to be that visible, though they 
were there So I guess it was a little better 
then But it s certainly never been reporter 
friendly, the board, even m times of, I 
think I can t say for sure because there 

were many years when I only covered it 
occasionally But even in relatively calm times 
it seemed to be part of the atmosphere that there 
was this distinct class of people who were here 
and then everybody else was m some lower group 
I think several other people I ve interviewed 
have sort of alluded to this kind of Reagan 
entourage and the media, TV in particular, sort 
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of swarming 

Yeah they would come with Reagan 
Is that your recollection? 

Yeah Certainly when he came to the meetings, 
during that period—I don t remember what the 
date is on that headline—sure, they always 
came If he wasn t going to come to the meeting, 
you certainly got many fewer television and radio 
people 

I think you alluded to philosophical or voting 
blocs amongst the regents, and I think what I 
want to get a handle on is how you recall this 
shifting My sense of Pat Brown appointees is 
that they were somewhat interestingly 
distributed He named not only Democrats but 
such Republicans as Forbes and Simon Reagan I 
think, was entirely Republicans and Jerry was 
another matter altogether 

Right, the Gregory Bateson era Did you ever see 
that wonderful letter of resignation that he 
wrote when he resigned as regent? 

No I have not seen it 

Oh, it's magnificent Coblentz, I think, was 
chairman of the board, or vice chairman, and 
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Bateson, having been on the board two or three 
years, wrote this beautiful letter about what an 
utter waste of time this had been [Laughter] 

It was a magnificent letter And that was the— 
what* 3 — let a thousand flowers bloom' period when 
we had the guy [Yontada Wada] from the YMCA 
[Young Men's Christian Association] But some of 
them were good I think it was Jerry Brown who 
appointed Vilma [S ] Martinez 
TRELEVEN Correct 

TROMBLEY She certainly, from my limited knowledge of her, 
worked hard at it The biggest gripe I had about 
a lot of them was that they didn't even read the 
material They would arrive to discuss a fairly 
complicated subject and you knew they hadn't read 
the background material That was not true of, 
oh, I think French Smith, when he got on there 
he was usually pretty well informed I think the 
group that I covered, by and large—certainly 
Elinor [R ] Heller, she read it all—knew every 
twist and turn But a lot of them didn't And 
it wasn t because they were such busy people it 
was because they were lazy 

Well, you wrote a fair amount about the shifting 
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TROMBLEY Yeah, right 

TRELEVEN Sort of couched in what I call traditional terms, 
"constructive liberal, and you got the group in 
the middle But if I read you correctly 
[End Tape 1, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 

TROMBLEY Well, I don't know I don t remember if I ever 
knew the history of what the regents response 
was to SLATE I knew it was a big issue of the 
Berkeley campus It became an issue with Kerr 
and with the statewide administration, but I 
don't know to what extent it became an issue with 
the board of regents, and I wasn't covering it 
then Although it must have been a considerable 
issue, because for years Chuck Young would carry 
to every regents' meeting, wherever it was held, 
the [Michael E ] Mike Tigar file, expecting that 
somebody was going to try to fire Tigar He was 
then a law professor at UCLA 
TRELEVEN That's right 

TROMBLEY I don't think it ever happened, as I recall So 
it must have been a regents issue at one point 
because he always had that with him The reason 
I remember it is that during the Angela [Y ] 
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Davis thing he was I mean, David [S ] 

Saxon got him out of that one, but that was a 
tough time for Young And every time we d go 
flying And then we did I remember being 

on the plane with regents as much as I remember 
being often on the plane with Young going up to 
San Francisco from here And in addition to the 
Angela Davis stuff, he always had the Mike Tigar 
file just waiting for somebody to bring this 
up [Laughter] So I don't know to what extent 
they got involved or what the divisions were 
But certainly by the time I got there in 
early 65, there was a group of strong 
conservatives I mean, you had Pauley with this 
un-American activities committee [California 
State Legislature Joint Factfinding Committee on 
Un-American Activities] the Hugh Burns un- 
American activities committee that was looking 
into these One investigator from Fresno, 

whose name I can't remember, just did these 
rather broad-reaching investigations of alleged 
leftist and communist ties and published these 
outrageous reports, which Pauley would then read 
at regents meetings 'The un-American activities 
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committee has found It turned out to be 

one guy So there was that group 
[John E ] Canaday comes to mind, too 
Canaday Although Canaday I thought was more 
thoughtful and moderate than Pauley by the time I 
got there But Canaday yeah, he was certainly 
m that group 

Mrs Hearst certainly was She was not an 
intellectual heavyweight, so she was not a 
leader And that was kind of odd, because Kerr, 
at an earlier time—and I think this even goes 
previous to SLATE—when he got the speech policy 
changed so that you could have controversial 
speakers on campus, he persuaded Mrs 
Hearst She voted for that, and that was 

one of the reasons that she so disliked him 
later She felt he had misled her on what the 
consequences of this would be and so on So that 
was a vote I know that he knew He was 

kind of counting votes from fairly early on And 
one of the reasons that I wrote those stories is 
that I knew that's what he was thinking I mean, 
he knew who was for him, who was against him, and 
there was this group he was doubtful about I 
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mean, I didn't just write it based on what he 
said I always checked it with both sides And 
sometimes I got it wrong, but I think I was 
generally right about where people were on 
that 

But, yes, it did it got worse The 
divisions grew deeper as the FSM kind of blended 
into the Vietnam War protests 
You sort of think of the McCarthy period as 
ending with Joe's demise, but clearly it didn t 
in the minds of people like Pauley and 
Yeah And you had so much happening I guess 
it's been written about so much, but the students 
basically came back from the South in the fall of 
'64 having been involved m voter registration 
and all these other civil rights activities, and 
they were, you know Why can t we do these 
things on the campus 7 " There was a much higher 
degree of political interest and intensity than 
there had been before among more students 

Yeah I think Kerr s attempts with the time, 
place, and manner rules For a while, at 

every regents' meeting we had long discussions 
about time, place, and manner rules, when and 
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where you could solicit for political causes 
He must have been a wonderful labor negotiator, 
because he'd give a little and take a little, 
back and forth, and try to find what's workable 
in here "How can I make this work and keep from 
being skinned alive? ' And he often did I think, 
until Reagan was elected and there wasn t any 
more room to do that 

But some of the people I suppose I 

should look up the names of the people, because 
some of them have faded [Donald H ] Don 
McLaughlin, he was on there when I was there He 
was some sort of a pleasant elderly gentleman I 
never could figure out where he stood 
politically Roth certainly was with the liberal 
group [DeWitt A ] Higgs was I guess a 
moderate Pat Brown used to call him 'my San 
Diego regent " There was a certain amount of 
stir for a while because there was no San Diego 
regent, and then he named Higgs I remember a 
meeting shortly thereafter when some San Diego 
issue came up, and Higgs was out of the room, and 
Pat Brown yelled, 'Where s my San Diego 
regent? 1 


[Laughter] [Dean A ] Watkins, I d say 
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he's in the hard-core right and has been from the 
start and still is [Robert O ] Reynolds# an 
affable guy, I think usually voted conservatively 
but wasn't a leader of that group Mrs Heller, 

I think gets a lot of credit for She 

was—what 7 —the While Coblentz and Dutton 

and Roth would do all the yelling and screaming, 

I think Ellie Heller was the They would 

never do anything important without making sure 
she approved I think she was sort of the 
behind-the-scenes guiding figure on that side of 
the board—I thought a very capable person And 
I guess a lot of the others have sort of faded 
from memory Theodore [R ] Meyer was there I 
can t remember him having much influence 
I think Reagan’s first appointee was [W Glenn] 
Campbell 

Campbell yeah Well he was certainly 
Then you had the superintendent of public 
instruction 

[Maxwell] Rafferty [Jr ] Rafferty and [Wilson 
C ] Riles Riles I don't think played much of a 
role as a regent Rafferty probably did He was 
gone by the time I got there I can't remember 
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Riles showing up much Once in a while there 
would be a big vote and all the ex-officios would 
show up [Bill] Honig never went much He was 
interested in a lot of issues, but I think he 
came to the conclusion early on he wasn t going 
to be able to persuade anybody 

Yeah, that [San Francisco] Mechanics 
Institute, I once did a story on that, and I can 
no longer remember How did we ever get a regent 
from the Mechanics Institute 7 
It goes way back, way back in the God, 

it's written in the state constitution, I think 
Who do they represent 7 What was their 7 

Oh, it was the San Francisco Mechanics Institute, 
which was a I don't want to go out on a 

limb here and say what I m Id better 

leave it at that I m sure it s in the official 
UC history 

But it had some social significance m the Bay 
Area 7 

It was a postsecondary institution 
Yeah I know they had a good library When I 
worked in downtown San Francisco, people would 
always go over to use the library But then 
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suddenly 

And, of course, the Board of Agriculture, that 
was another 

Well, that one I can understand in California, 
but I never could figure out the Mechanics 
Institute And there was always the labor guy, 
[John F ] Henning but he wasn t a big factor in 
board politics 

Yeah, later on There was sort of a gap there 
because Well, let's see [Cornelius J ] 

Haggerty 

Haggerty, he wasn t either Although Haggerty, I 
guess, usually voted with the Kerr faction 
Einar [O ] Mohn I think, for a little while, and 
then there was a gap in there until Henning was 
appointed 

Maybe Henning has been I don't know I'm 

wondering about his particular influence on 
that 

I guess in terms of what are they supposed 
to do and what did they do and what could they 
have done, I mean it seems to me that now with 
the university facing the problems they've got 
now—budgets, enrollment crush coming—nobody 
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knows how to cope with it There's not enough 
money to build any more campuses The regents 
really ought to be This is where they 

should take hold Some of them at least are 
supposed to be people with a lot of business 
experience who have been through boom and bust 
cycles They should be leading the way I don't 
think they are Again, pretty much what they re 
doing is what Peltason brings to them We have 
our long-range academic planning committee, and 
we re considering some consolidations and maybe 
in two years we'll get around to actually doing 
something, and maybe not ' [Laughter] There's 
no urgency there I think that's an area where 
the regents really In fact just a couple 

of regents could take that issue and turn it into 
something 

I think maybe if [Stanley K ] Shembaum were 
still on the board, he would, because I think he 
understood more about higher education than most 
of the people who have been on the board He was 
interested in this kind of issue, and he might 
have tried to He always felt frozen out. 


because he wanted to discuss curriculum and he 
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was told early on that that was the faculty's 
prerogative and he was to keep his nose out of 
it So he sort of went away and, in a sense, 
never came back But this is a time when I think 
leadership from the board of regents would be 
really helpful I don't see it happening I 
think Harold [M ] Williams tries a little bit, 
but he's a minority voice in there 
You see that as being different from the period 
when you covered the regents' 5 
Well, I think, yeah I mean, the three-new- 
campus plan was essentially Kerr s plan, it 
wasn't the regents' plan They supported him in 
it I just learned recently in doing a story on 
the once-and-future tenth campus that in 1957 the 
regents approved a San Joaquin Valley campus 
That s right 
Thirty-seven years ago* 5 

Right In the sixties, that was to be the 
fourth 

Kerr had wanted one in North Bay one in downtown 
L A , in the San Joaquin Valley, plus the three 
he got But of the three he didn't get, he 
thought San Joaquin was the most important 
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because the university was politically vulnerable 
m the middle of the state Fresno State 
[California State University, Fresno] was going 
to be a large institution, more of the 
legislators were going to come from the valley, 
the UC alumni were going to fade out of the 
Sacramento scene, and the CSU were going to start 
coming on That has happened, but it hasn t had 
the consequences, I don't think I mean, I think 
there are a lot more CSU alumni in the 
legislature and in key positions m Sacramento 
now than there are UC people, but I don t see 
that it s had the bad results that Kerr feared 
But that was certainly on his mind Of the three 
he didn't get, that was the one he really wanted, 
the San Joaquin And I think the regents really 
wanted it but they 3 ust didn t have the money 
So it didn't seem to me they took an educational 
leadership very seriously 

One other thing on the aura When they were 
building these new campuses, there used to be 
these wonderful slide shows that took up the 
first part of the first day with William [E ] 
Pereira and other architectural greats parading 
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large staffs and elaborate displays of what these 
campuses were going to look like [Laughter] I 
am not an architectural critic, but I don't 
really think that they succeeded too much 
I guess Irvine looks okay But San Diego 
is Santa Cruz is nice because of the 

surroundings, not because of the architecture, I 
don't think But I spent a lot of time on 
that It must have been heady stuff spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars to build these 
campuses 

Yeah really What I was trying to get at, 
though, is the observation about the regents 
right now I don’t know if you're alluding to 
something like a leadership void What I'm 
trying to get you to do is contrast that with 
what you saw m *65 or so 

Well, yeah, I mean, the two periods are so 
different that it's hard to do that But I think 
there is a leadership void now You had a very 
strong president then you don't have one now I 
think that makes a difference So you would 
think, well, if the president s not that strong, 
then the board will move in and take more of a 
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role, but they don't seem to be doing that I do 
think it exists now, but I don't know how I would 
compare it on those terms with that period 
Well, the Political Reform Act of 1974 1 changed 
the composition of the board, as you know 
Representatives from the California State Board 
of Agriculture and the San Francisco Mechanics 
Institute were deleted, length of terms went to 
twelve years, a student voting member and a 
potential faculty voting member were added, and 
the Academic Senate decided it was a conflict of 
interest to vote 

I'd forgotten that, but [Laughter] 

Was that a wise decision to do that^ 

Oh, I think so It seems to me that it was I 
couldn t see that the sixteen-year terms led to 
great achievements, and certainly trying to get 
the board of regents to represent the state 
rather than just being a bunch of rich white 
guys, or even rich white guys and gals, seems to 
me a good idea I don't know if the results have 
been what one might have hoped but I think it's 

Proposition 4 {November 1974) 
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certainly something worth doing 
It did not dilute the quality of leadership 7 
Well, I don t think so, because I don't think 
there was a whole lot to dilute [Laughter] I 
mean, there were some impressive individuals, but 
I didn t see that they came together to form a 
collective that you could call educational 
leadership I didn't see that happen They 
dealt in a reactive way to these protest issues, 
and sometimes in a very ill-advised way 

I remember one meeting, one of my first 
brushes with Campbell Several tenure 

appointments were delayed for at least a month— 
maybe it was longer than a month—because people 
had been either sympathetic to the Free Speech 
Movement or somehow marginally involved One of 
them was Reginald [E ] Zelnick at Berkeley, a 
history professor A couple of others And I 
found out about it and wrote about it And I 
think as a result of the stories, the next 
meeting they went through Maybe it would have 
happened anyway but it did happen At the next 
meeting, Campbell withdrew his black ball or 
whatever it is that you can hold over these 
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[Laughter] The president has to bring all these 
to the board, and they usually just rubber-stamp 
them, but in this case they didn't 

I don t know Maybe I m being much too 
harsh I don't think of what they did in the 
period when I knew them as constituting 
educational leadership 

Well, maybe one reason is that you were not 

allowed into the executive sessions where maybe a 

lot of the decisions were really made 

Well, maybe except I think eventually what they 

did in the executive sessions, most of that 

became known 

How did that happen’ 

Well I mean, they had to build a building or not 
build it or fire somebody—I mean, something that 
they had talked about—or sue somebody or be 
sued Not always I mean, I m sure a lot of 
things were discussed that one never knew about 
But I think the major things eventually happened 
or didn't happen But I just don't 
You know, the Educational Policy Committee 
would I mean, I don't think they really 

dealt with serious issues in educational 
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policy I mean, once in a while they d argue 
about how many law schools we should have It 
was always a question of we don't have enough 
And then finally it was we have too many Maybe 
it's hindsight, but nobody talked about do we 
really need to build all these expensive graduate 
professional programs on all these campuses 9 I 
mean how are we going to pay for this 9 That 
would have been a question 

Yeah, medicine health services, health sciences 
Medicine they knew that one they knew about 
They were forced to take that osteopathic medical 
school by State Senator [Walter] Stiern or 
[Stephen] Teale Which one was it 9 One of them 
was an osteopath 
California College of Medicine 

California College of Medicine But the reason 

they did it was they were forced to do it by this 
particularly powerful legislature Maybe they 
could have said no and to hell with you and wait 
to see what the consequences were, but they felt 
they were [forced], and they did it 

At San Diego there was a terrific fight 
about that medical school, because a lot of the 
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people at Scripps [Institution of Oceanography], 
who were founding members of the UC San Diego 
campus had come from places like Chicago where 
the medical school had taken over the university 
and they were afraid that would happen at San 
Diego They didn't want a medical school, and 
there was a bitter battle which they lost So 
there I think they knew what they were doing I 
think they did the wrong thing m some cases, but 
they knew what they were doing But they just 
generally bought the argument that you allow this 
growth of this panoply, a very expensive program, 
on the assumption that there s always going to be 
enough money to support it Well, we now see 
clearly that there isn't I don't know what s 
going to happen, but I wouldn t be surprised if 
in ten years or fifteen or twenty years we wind 
up with a research center north and a research 
center south And maybe San Diego somehow carves 
out a place for itself and maybe Davis does, but 
I'm not even sure about those two 
It s an old idea 

The others become something in between But 
there's educational leadership that could have 
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been demonstrated that I don t think was As far 
as I know, those issues were never discussed I 
remember many discussions about law schools 
Should Santa Barbara have a law school 7 But not 
about the heart of the endeavor 
Well, in some of your articles you would 
sometimes allude to information that went on in 
the executive sessions, and I take it that— 
what 7 —some regents were to share some 
information with you 

Yeah Oh, yeah Sure It would have been hard 
to write about it otherwise But not Mrs 
Chandler I think everybody always thought she 
was the one but it was rare that I ever got 
anything I did get some, but not much 
Well, who were they 7 If you want to say 
Well actually Bill Forbes was real helpful 
through that whole Forbes Committee thing And 
Dutton and Coblentz were helpful a lot And 
Simon was Later on I even got some useful 
information from William French Smith It always 
amazed me, because I think he distrusted the 
left-wing press " [Laughter] Yeah, I worked 
hard at that, at trying to keep sources on both 
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sides and m the middle so that I could 
And sometimes I spent a long time calling people 
I knew weren't going to tell me anything so that 
when I found one who did, I would then have 
talked to enough people so nobody would know who 
had told me That was a game that we played over 
and over and over [Laughter] But I think I was 
generally able to keep sources in all of the 
identifiable factions I mean, Campbell turned 
out later He finally got mad at me and 

wouldn't speak to me anymore, but for a long time 
he was a very good source of information I 
never worked in Washington, but people who did 
said it was kind of the same kind of thing that 
you had to do there—all these unidentified 
sources of this and that 

That was one thing that made Kerr angry I 
don t blame him I mean I would write stories 
that were based on stuff regents had told me, and 
I couldn t identify who had told me And he 
would say 'Where did you get that' 3 ' And I'd 
say, Well, I can't tell you " He would be 
angry I don't blame him I don't approve of 
that either On the other hand, I don t approve 
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of not writing the story if you think there's a 
story there The only way to do it is that 
way I think it s better to do it than not do 
it But I see his argument, and if I were m his 
position, I'd probably feel the same 
Did the same thing go for more informal 
settings ' 3 Like cliques of regents getting 
together for dinner the night before the meeting, 
that kind of thing? 

Yeah, there was a lot of that That was 
something I think Mrs Heller tried to break 
down—or not break down She would try to get 
invited, and I think often was to all the 
different I mean, she was so nice that 

even the conservatives who thought she was too 
liberal, they would invite her to these social 
[affairs] Some of the dinners everybody went 
to There was sort of a standard dinner the 
night before the meeting Then there would be 
separate little gatherings I think often she 
would be invited She sort of flowed through the 
various groups, I think to some extent Yeah I 
don't know how much business was conducted at 
those things Of course, they certainly weren't 
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supposed to do any I don't know whether they 
followed the rules or not 

Well, if they didn't, you had sources that would 
let you know 

Sometimes, not always A couple of times we 
I don't think this happened after No, it 

happened while I was still covering it, but I 
wasn't involved Noel Greenwood came on as an 
education writer when I was doing higher ed He 
did K-12 and higher ed he shifted back and 
forth He had a much quicker temper than I did, 
and he went to regents meetings a couple of 
times and they closed him out of meetings he 
thought he should be allowed to attend He came 
storming back to Los Angeles and insisted that 
the Times lawyers get into this, and the Brown 
Act and all that stuff I think we did a couple 
of times, and it didn t get anywhere 
Sometimes allegations would be made that stuff 
was being discussed in the executive sessions 
that did not have to do with personnel or 
contracts 

Of course, personnel covers everything If you 
want to, you can put everything under 
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personnel 

But it doesn't sound like that crimped your style 
very much In other words, you were not m 
executive sessions, obviously, but you had some 
reliable sources 

Yeah Well, I don't know I mean, you're always 
kind of flying blind You go with what you're 
able to find out For all you know, there are 
huge bombers over here somewhere that you are not 
aware of [Laughter] But I think I was able to 
keep tabs on what was happening 
How did the so-called political regents ? I 
don't want to say "play to you' that sounds 
crass But to what extent would they 
cooperate' 3 Especially, let's say, Unruh, the 
assembly speaker 

I didn t have many dealings with Onruh 
[Laughter] I think partly it was due to that 
Saturday Evening Post story that I wrote, which 
never ran But as you know, Jesse had something 
of a reputation for high living m Sacramento 
Yes, in all ways 

Right And I spent a fair amount of time trying 
to find out just how high the living had been, as 
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did other reporters I was doing the Saturday 
Evening Post piece, and I never That 

wasn't the reason the story didn't run, but I 
never found out any greatly damaging things about 
Unruh But I think he thought I did, and he 
would always ask me afterwards if he could read 
this piece which they hadn’t published, and I 
would never let him read it But I think that 
was one of the reasons that as a regent we never 
had any associations I think he thought that I 
had I don't know what he thought I guess 

he thought that I had discovered all these acts 
of a scoundrel and had written this article that 
for one reason or another didn't appear, but I 
knew all this about him, and it was just a 
question of when I was going to spring all 
this I didn't know anything All I knew were 
the same rumors that everybody else m Sacramento 
knew And of the ex-officios, let s see Were 
there any 7 

Well, yeah Lieutenant governor 
Yeah, I m trying to think whether any of them 
were people I really dealt with much There were 
a couple of issues early on, when Pat Brown was 
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Anderson, was key, and I can't even remember what 
they were I did have some dealings with him, 
but that was I certainly didn t In 

general, no 
[End Tape 2, Side A] 
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TRELEVEN To begin with this morning, I just wanted to fill 
out your career up to date, especially relating 
to the Los Angeles Times assignments Yesterday 
you indicated you started covering the regents m 
•65 
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Yes 

What else were you doing in terms of assignments'* 
It wasn t only the regents 

Well, I covered higher education as a beat from 
65 to '69, and then I was off I got tired 

of it and then went on the national staff for one 
year, which turned out to be a continuation of 
what I had been doing, because that was the year 
of the protest at Columbia [University], the 
so-called riots at Harvard [University]—which 
weren’t very riotous—and the Cornell 
[University] thing where the blacks came marching 
out with guns I covered all of that, not as a 
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higher education reporter, but as a national 
reporter But I think most of the year I spent 
doing higher ed anyway And then I went back to 
the California higher education beat, spent four 
more years, and then finally left that m 1974 
And then after that I did a variety of things I 
did urban affairs for a few years I covered the 
Los Angeles school desegregation case 1 for four 
years—that was supposed to be one but it turned 
into four 

The [Mary Ellen] Crawford case, I guess 
Yeah After it came down from the [California] 
Supreme Court and it was to be implemented, that 
was the Noel Greenwood, who was the 

metropolitan editor at the paper, said, "Would 
you do this for a year'?" I said, "Okay " And it 
turned into four years [Laughter] Because 
there were trials and Actually I think we 

did a good job of it, because we tried to look at 
school desegregation across the country in 
addition to what was happening here So that was 
four years of that 


1 Crawford v Los Angeles Unified School District 
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And then I did a lot of just kind of general 
assignments and then went to the Sacramento 
bureau in Let's see, I was there four 

years and left in December of 92, so I guess I 
went up there in 88 I did all the education in 
the Sacramento bureau, but I did other things as 
well 

Okay And in that period, like '74 to 88, would 
you still cover occasional regents' meetings 9 
Once in a while If the higher ed writer was not 
available, I would fill it, just because I kind 
of knew the scene Off and on I did education 
stories all along, but not as a regular beat 
Okay I wanted to fill that m In '69, does 
this mean you were still located in California 9 
Yeah, we were living here, but I was 
usually At that time they had a handful of 

national correspondents based here [Edwin] Ed 
Guthman, who now teaches journalism at USC 
[University of Southern California] and was 
[Robert F ] Bobby Kennedy's press secretary when 
he was [United States] attorney general, was the 
national editor, and he had, I think, five or six 
L A -based reporters that he could send on 
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stories around the country that the U S bureau 
people, for one reason or another, couldn t get 
to So I lived here but I spent a lot of the 
time traveling around the country 
Okay I just wanted to get that up to date I 
wanted to ask you a little bit more about your 
connection with various people out covering the 
regents Again, we might overlap a little bit 
with what we discussed yesterday But I take it 
from what you just said that you, by and large, 
didn't cover regents' meetings after Jerry Brown 
was elected governor 

Only occasionally, yeah Let's see When did he 
come in' 3 

Jerry came in m January of '75 

I was just kind of phasing out of the beat so X 
covered some of that Because I do remember some 
meetings with him arriving in the little blue 
car, but I didn't cover him for very long I 
didn t cover the board very long while he was 
governor 

So what are the contexts that you remember m 
chatting with, interviewing, first, Pat Brown, 
and secondly Reagan, especially about the 
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University of California^ 

I don't think I ever interviewed Pat Brown about 
that I interviewed Pat Brown for a couple of 
magazine pieces before I joined the Times , but 
they weren t about education I observed him at 
regents' meetings and knew what he was doing, but 
I didn t interview him And then I had just the 
one I mean, I saw a lot of Reagan, again, 

at meetings and appearances on campuses and so 
on, but I think I only had that one interview at 
the end, when he was about to leave, and wrote 
that piece you referred to yesterday summing up 
his effect on higher education Actually, the 
first time I interviewed Reagan was long 
When I first got out to California there was a 
little magazine called Frontier , which was a 
liberal, left magazine 

Sure [Philip P ] Phil and Elizabeth Kerby 
Yeah, right Phil later was an editorial writer 
at the Times They were friends of ours I had 
done a piece for one of those show business 
magazines that I mentioned about Hollywood 
politics, about how all these entertainers got 
involved in politics, mostly on the liberal side. 
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but some on the conservative I forget whether 
it was for Show Business Illustrated or for Show 
Whichever one it was didn't run it So I offered 
it to Phil I said, "Are you interested in 
this 9 " So they devoted I think a whole issue to 
it And in there was an interview with Ronald 
Reagan, who was then doing the GE show [General 
Electric Theatre] before he ran for governor I 
interviewed him at his home m Pacific 
Palisades I just thought he was another 
screwball, because he was talking about the evils 
of the Social Security system and things like 
that that I thought, 'These are never going to 
become mainstream, and this guy is never going 
anywhere " [Laughter] So it shows you how 
prescient X was [Laughter] So he became 
governor and then president But I can still 
recall the sort of bizarre and, I thought, 
extreme views of this fellow who was an actor and 
a spokesman for General Electric 
Well, the quote I remember from one of your 
articles—and you put it in quotations—was that 
Reagan had commented that being governor or being 
at a regents’ meeting was like being president of 
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the Screen Actors Guild 

Dealing with, was it [Samuel] Sam Goldwyn he 
referred to** One of the big movie executives 
that was In fact, he said they were 

tougher than dealing with the regents I do 
recall That was early on m Reagan s tour of 
duty Yeah, he said that [Laughter] 

Yeah, well the context I thought of was dealing 
with dissident students, because the story of 
Reagan in the Screen Actors Guild is fairly well 
known at this time 

Yeah, right I think he was referring to the 
fact that the regents, although they were 
supposed to be so powerful, were actually 
pushovers compared to these studio heads that he 
had dealt with I thought that was what he 
meant 

I was wondering whether he was referring to the 
"reds ' in the Screen Actors Guild that he did a 
fairly good 30 b of getting rid of 
Right, he did I don't think that was the 
reference It could have been Those first 
months were interesting, because he didn't really 
cut the university budget I mean, the 
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university budget has actually been cut the last 
three years, less money than the year before 
Reagan didn't do that All he did was reduce the 
request, and then he also asked the regents to 
kick in some of this overhead money that they 
were getting from federal contracts and grants 
But it created a huge, huge fuss, and I think 
Carter, Mrs Chandler, Mrs Heller, and some of 
the sort of longtime leading members of the board 
resented this greatly And I think Mrs Chandler 
really disliked Reagan intensely beginning 
then There were probably a lot of reasons that 
had nothing to do with his relationship with the 
university but I think that was a big part of 
it She was convinced that he was trying to 
damage the university 

How about the spokespeople? When I think of 
Reagan I think of Alex [C ] Shernffs How was 
he as a source for you? 

Well, pretty good I had known Shernffs since 
he was vice chancellor of student affairs at 
Berkeley He was a key figure m the Free Speech 
Movement, because he issued a couple of the 
orders that led to the demonstrations Actually, 
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the first time I met him I was working for Life , 
and we did one of these dumb Life stories about 
students who were playing chess by hanging huge 
chess figures out of the windows of the 
dormitories at Berkeley It made a wonderful 
picture story Sherriffs was the student affairs 
person He disliked the story because it was 
frivolous, which it certainly was [Laughter] 

So that's when I first met him Then I got to 
know him a little bit at PSM, although he was 
ousted fairly early on in the FSM events And 
then later, when he emerged as Reagan's education 
adviser He was a pretty good source 

Later he became vice chancellor at the CSU system 
and was an even better source We got along 
reasonably well I don't think we had a lot in 
common but we got along well 
I don t know how you gauge this, but being 
Reagan s education adviser, I take it Sherriffs 
possibly had a very strong influence on Reagan 
when it came to 

I think he did, yeah Sherriffs took a very hard 
line on student protests, and that certainly fit 
with Reagan's inclinations So I think he 
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supported him in that I can't think of anything 
m the way of educational policy that came out of 
the Reagan administration that was earthshaking 
that Alex would get credit for I think mostly 
it was dealing with protests, because they 
continued I mean, Vietnam went on for a long 
time 

People's Park 
People s Park, yeah 

You mentioned finance a minute ago Did you have 
much to do with Gordon Smith’ 

No No I mean, every year I would have to 
write a higher ed budget story, so I would deal 
with him then or whoever the finance director 
was But beyond that, no 

That was Smith I think, to begin with, and then 
Verne Orr after that’ 

Smith for a couple of years and then who was it’ 
Verne Orr, I think 

Oh, Verne Orr, right, yeah Chevrolet dealer or 
something was how he emerged [Laughter] Yeah, 

I think he had been an early Reagan backer He 
seemed like a real straight-arrow kind of person, 
but I never knew him very well But the only 
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dealings I usually had Well, I had quite a 

few dealings with people a couple of levels down 
in the finance department who actually put the 
higher education budget together There were 
some sort of strange things that happened 
People like who 9 

Well, there was a guy named Bob Harris He was 
the head of the education finance division, had 
been under Pat Brown I mean he was a career 
finance department person who really knew the 
higher ed budget I mean, I don't think the 
finance director, whoever it is, ever really 
knows much about it It depends on the staff 
And Harris had been there a long time—he just 
retired not long ago—and he did know, so I would 
deal with him a lot Usually that was true with 
whatever agency You almost never find that the 
person at the top knows what He or she 

knows what to say, but if you want to know how 
they got there, you usually have to talk 
to [Laughter] Oh there was one time in 

one of those first Reagan years when it was 
proposed that they sell a lot of the rare books 
in the library [Laughter] That was maybe the 
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craziest proposal [Laughter] We gave that 
quite a ride, and I think that helped contribute 
to the death of that notion I don't know how 
serious it ever was They were going to get rid 
of things at the Bancroft Library and other 
things 

Yeah, there are rare book collections in each of 
the libraries, part of the special collections 
Somebody at UC San Diego—and I can't remember 
who it was—told me that they were outraged by 
this proposal [Laughter] And rightly, 
certainly rightly 

We talked a little about some individual regents 
yesterday that were helpful to you Higgs came 
to mind, because you did a feature on DeWitt 
Higgs 

Yeah I didn t remember that I had, but 
So you had mentioned Coblentz and Dutton and 
Simon, Roth, Mrs Heller And then on the other 
side, Campbell—but Campbell came along later— 
and Smith But he was later, too 
French Smith? 

Yeah, he was often helpful Higgs I didn't ever 
know very well Well, I guess I must have known 
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him well enough to write a feature about him 
[Laughter] But that doesn't mean you know him 
very well That must have been right after he 
was named, I guess, the San Diego regent or 
whatever 

Yeah, the so-called San Diego regent, which you 

mentioned yesterday m the context of Pat Brown 

at a meeting Were you feeling more comfortable 

talking to liberally inclined regents than 

conservatives 9 

Oh, yeah Sure 

Why 9 

I guess because that was my own inclination I 
had to work hard to develop sources on the other 
side I think I did succeed m doing that, but 
it was harder There may be reporters I 

guess there are I ve met reporters who are kind 
of apolitical, and I'm more that way now than I 
was then But I wasn't then 
Did you get a sense that some of the more 
conservative regents were a bit standoffish maybe 
because of the tone of the articles you were 
writing 9 

Yeah, I think so I mean, a lot of the stuff. 
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for instance in the Byrne Report, the criticisms 
of Kerr, the way he was running it, the 
conservatives sort of agreed with that I guess 
I gained points with them on those stories On 
the coverage of the protests and all that, X 
think their view was that anything that suggested 
there might be some justification for some of the 
student behavior was left-wing and suspect and 
shouldn t have been in there That was the 
impression I got 

It wasn t just the regents I mean, dealing 
with the faculty was interesting in that respect, 
too They divided much more openly on that, 
particularly on the Berkeley faculty But down 
here [UCLA] There were stories when I had 

to deal with conservative faculty members 
And they were more aware of what I d written than 
the regents were who were busy doing whatever 
they were doing and figured whatever appeared in 
the newspapers was meaningless anyway But 
faculty members tended sometimes to take these 
things very seriously Martin Malia comes to 
mind, a professor of history at Berkeley who was 
in the conservative faction when the faculty 
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divided at Berkeley after the Free Speech 
Movement, and he used to berate me fairly 
regularly for things I'd written And there were 
others There was a guy in the law school whose 
name I can t remember There were people in the 
political science department down here, which 
tended to be, I think, pretty conservative 
then I don t know if it still is But it made 
it interesting There weren t too many people 
And the good thing about the faculty 
members was that even if they disagreed with you 
or didn t like what you had written, you could 
talk to them, whereas some of these regents would 
just kind of decide, 'Well, this person s beyond 
the pale and I won't bother with him " 

[It was] mostly for attribution when you talked 
to them? 

The faculty? 

Yeah 

Usually, unless it was some scandalous thing 
that I think most of that was for 

attribution 

How about chancellors, your association with 
various chancellors? Maybe we can come up with a 
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few names Clearly the most visible at the time 
you took over the job, because of Berkeley 
events, was [Edward W ] Strong 

But he was gone almost immediately By the time 
I got there m early 65, he was either out or 
heading out, and Meyerson was m I had a lot of 
contact with him for the brief time that he was 
acting chancellor And I had quite a lot with 
Roger [w ] Heyns, who I guess replaced him, and a 
lot with Chuck Young over the years, particularly 
on the Angela Davis episode which lasted quite a 
long time I knew all of them to one degree or 
another Ivan [H ] Hmderaker, who was at 
Riverside, Emil [M ] Mrak at Davis, who was this 
marvelous character, the founding chancellor I 
guess he was the founding chancellor 
Marvelous character 

Yeah He was a very Well, fat I guess is 

what he was One thing I remember very well At 
a regents' meeting on the Davis campus He 

felt that the Davis campus didn't get as much 
press attention as it should We were standing 
at adjoining urinals during a break at the 
regents meeting He looked over at me and said 
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something like, 'Trombley, you ought to come over 
here and do some stories on our campus We've 
got a lot of good things going on Everybody 
ignores us ' Then he goes back to his 
business And he said 'Come to think of it, 
don't bother You d just screw it up anyway " 
[Laughter] So that was Emil 

And Galbraith I knew fairly well, 
particularly during that period when he resigned 
and had this quarrel with Kerr 
Cheadle you talked a bit about yesterday 
Cheadle, yeah I never got to know Cheadle very 
well Even before the Isla Vista problems 
[student noting at UC Santa Barbara] and so on, 
he didn't seem to be very comfortable with 
reporters 

Let s see Who else was around then? Well, 
[Daniel G ] Dan Aldrich [Jr ] 

The founding chancellor at Irvine 
Yeah he was at Irvine And Dean [E ] McHenry 
I had quite a few dealings with Dean McHenry I 
would go up and do stories on each of the 
colleges as they would open at Santa Cruz And 
as the counterculture grew more visible. 
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particularly at Santa Cruz, Dean who was kind of 
a stereotype of the U S classical academic 
figure He would talk about people in 

terms of where they'd gone to college and what 
degrees they had Nice guy m many ways, but 
kind of "Academic snob I think fit 

McHenry As this whole movement happened, he 
grew farther away from the students So I'd go 
up and do stories and then go m and sort of 
debrief and tell Dean what was going on on the 
campus, because he sometimes didn t know 

There was one great one They [University 
of California, Santa Cruz] opened a college 
called Kresge [College], which had to do with, I 
think The theme was a bunch of things, but 

one of them was psychology Humanistic 
psychology was very big then, and there was a guy 
named Michael Katz who was on the faculty And 
the regents had hired [Robert S ] Bob Edgar from 
Caltech [California Institute of Technology] to 
be the provost there Edgar was a young 
scientist with a lot of research accomplishments— 
I can't remember in what field Between the time 
the regents hired him and the time he appeared at 
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Santa Cruz, he underwent a life transformation, 
and he emerged at Santa Cruz as one of these 
touchy-feely humanistic psychology people and 
much influenced by Katz So by the time I got to 
Kresge to do a story on this, it was really 
weird I mean, there were km groups The night 
I arrived, I recall, there was the burial of a 
kin group, and the whole college had gathered out 
in the middle of the little college campus to 
bury this kinship group which hadn t worked out 
because enmities had developed They were making 
Indian war canoes that was one of the courses 
that they were teaching at Kresge Large Indian 
war canoes [Laughter] They had dances on the 
roofs of the buildings by moonlight, just pretty 
interesting stuff 

McHenry knew none of this [Laughter] And 
that time I thought, "I'd better tell him before 
I leave because I m going to write a story 
that’s going to cause him some problems ' So I 
told him He was somewhat horrified And I did 
write the story, and I guess it did cause some 
problems, but that was what was going on That's 
as far as that movement went, to my knowledge I 
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couldn t find anybody who was actually learning 
anything other than how to get m touch with 
their feelings at Kresge College, which 
maybe I'm sure it’s important 

Yeah, it was an interesting model they tried to 
develop there More of the small college, away, 
in the opposite direction from the large, 
impersonal 

Yeah, the idea that Kerr and McHenry had was a 
good one It just I said yesterday, I 

think it was overcome by the faculty culture, 
which was your worth, your promotions everything 
else was based on your research not on your 
teaching ability or your ability to reach 
students 

So you feel they never quite turned that corner 
up at Santa Cruz to reward teaching 7 
I think they did at first, but it only lasted a 
few years And now I think it s like all the 
other campuses, except they have only about a 10 
percent graduate enrollment, so it’s kind of a 
weak research university In the beginning, with 
McHenry, Page Smith, who was down here [UCLA] but 
who was the provost of the first college, they 
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really made an effort to concentrate on 
undergraduate instruction And it wasn't 
only I think I began to understand then 

that it isn t research versus teaching—I think 
it s often presented in those terms—but it s 
what kind of research I mean. Smith was not 
antiresearch He's written God knows how many 
books What he was opposed to was meaningless 
research, and he thought that was mainly what his 
colleagues were doing, that most of it was not 
worth It was to get into some journal and 

to put on your record so you could get tenure or 
whatever But his idea was you take students as 
freshmen and begin to teach them what research is 
all about How do you think and how do you write 
and how do you look at a problem* 3 And there were 
people at Santa Cruz who wanted to do that 
There were people at Berkeley who wanted to do 
that—Charles Muscatine, who headed up the 
educational reform movement up at Berkeley that 
followed the Free Speech Movement And there 
were people here, although I don't think there 
were very many people ever here, because UCLA was 
in such a gallop to achieve prominence that you 
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weren't going to get there by being a skilled 
teacher 

Well, going back to planning the Master Plan [ for 
Higher Education ], McHenry and Kerr had worked 
very closely together—I think to this day remain 
quite close—and at the time you were writing 
these articles that disturbed Kerr, as I think 
you described yesterday When you talked to 
McHenry, did McHenry raise that as well’ 

No, I don t think so I don't remember that he 
did I dealt with him on a lot of Santa Cruz 
issues, but not on that 

Then there's the "boy chancellor" who ends up now 
being in his twenty-fifth year at UCLA What was 
your take on Chuck [Young] when he began to show 
up at regents' meetings’ 

I don't know At first I don t think I had a 
strong impression I mean people told me it was 
unusual for a chancellor to be able to name his 
successor which essentially is what Murphy 
did I think the mam contact I'd had with Young 
prior to his becoming chancellor was There 

was a fairly serious antiwar protest at UCLA at 
one point They occupied the administration 
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building, which was not called Murphy Hall then, it 
was called the administration building Murphy 
was, I think, at a board of directors' meeting of 
the Ford Motor Company in Dearborn [Michigan], 
and Young was in charge And Murphy was furious 
and said, "Get the police and get them out of 
there ' I was covering it with a Times 
photographer, who was also of the He kept 

goading the police to clear the students out of 
this hall I kept telling him it's not his role, 
but [Laughter] 

To get some photographs, you mean'* 

No, he was outraged by this student behavior 
The photographs I think were secondary He 
just thought that these kids ought to be kicked 
out of here Anyway, Young was in charge, and 
Young didn't do it Young waited them out, and 
that proved successful They left after—I 
forget what it was—a day or a day and a half or 
two days or whatever it was Nobody got hurt, 
there was no violence Young was right and Murphy 
was wrong And that s the mam thing I remember 
about him before he became chancellor, and then 
probably not too much until the Angela Davis 
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case 

Which occurred very early in his administration 
What year was that 7 In '68 7 

It began in 69 You might have been gone when 
that broke 

Well, no, because I was around a lot of that 
Yeah you were in L A That's right 
I remember writing a lot about that And 
[Kenneth I ] Ken Reich who's a reporter at the 
paper, has been for years, we did a lot of those 
stories together I think I wrote a couple of 
things about Young sort of being in the 
Yeah, you wrote one especially long article on 
Young In fact, it was during the Davis 
situation I think you quoted Chuck's then 
seven-year-old daughter as saying she didn't know 
if her daddy was going to have a job the next day 
or something like that [Laughter] 

Well, I think it was probably like that for a 
while As I said yesterday, I think Dave Saxon 
kind of engineered that one successfully Young 
certainly played a role, but I think Saxon was 
the key figure there He was academic vice 
chancellor And then I didn't have that much 
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contact It seemed to me he grew more and more 
aloof and away from things and into fund raising, 
and then lots of personal problems I guess he 
had, about which I didn t really know too much 
I mean, I knew some, because he would show up at 
regents meetings sometimes m strange 
circumstances [Laughter] 

Right, which made the newspapers Now, Murphy is 
someone you paid a lot of attention to it seems 
You found him accessible 7 
Yes Well, I think he was deliberately 
accessible I think he saw me and the Times as a 
vehicle for carrying his message, which was not 
only to build UCLA but to create an independence 
from the statewide administration Obviously a 
very bright guy and a capable, energetic 
person Sometimes I was kind of nervous I felt 
there was a certain amount of manipulation going 
on there with Murphy But I had a lot of contact 
with him most of the time, and from what I knew 
he was reasonably straightforward with me 

There was a wonderful episode when he was 
leaving UCLA and I heard that he was leaving 
We lived in the San Fernando Valley I came down 
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to UCLA and just sort of camped in his office 
until he arrived They said, 'Well, he's not 
here, and he's not going to be here " And I 
thought, 'Well he probably is going to be 
here " So I just waited There was this phalanx 
of secretaries and so forth And one of them 
after an hour or two hours, she said You have a 
call from Nick [B ] Williams," who was the 
editor So I talked Nick had this high-pitched 
voice He said, "Bill You d better come down 
here ' 

I said, "Well I can't Nick, because 
Franklin Murphy is I m told he s going to 

leave UCLA, and I m waiting I think he's going 
to show up here I'm waiting to find out what 
this is all about where's he going and why he's 
leaving 

"Better come down here, Bill " So he was 
insistent 

So I went down there and was ushered into 
Otis Chandler s office, where Otis and Nick told 
me that Murphy was coming to Times Mirror 
[Company] as chairman of the board And this was 
early in the week, Tuesday maybe, Monday, 
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Tuesday There was a regents meeting at the end 
of that week at Riverside They were going to 
announce it at Riverside, because they wanted 
Murphy to make his farewells and so forth before 
this was announced and then there would be an 
announcement So then they would put up a 
publicity release, Times Mirror would I said 
Well that s never going to work I mean, 
somebody's going to find out about this I m not 
the only person following this 

They said, "Well, we think it will, so we 
don t want you to write anything about it until 
then Congratulations on your enterprise but 
this is one we don't want you to write 

So I didn't, but I was really pissed off I 
went home and told my wife that I was going to 
leave town because I knew what was going to 
happen Somebody else was going to find out run 
the story then we were going to have to chase 
it Then they were going to want me to write a 
favorable profile of Franklin Murphy, which I 
didn t want to do 
You didn t want to do that 7 


TROMBLEY Didn't want to do, no 


I mean, it was going to 
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be a kind of puff piece about this great 
career Maybe it was even true I just was 
uncomfortable writing that kind of story So I 
said, "I'm going to disappear, and you don't know 
where I am, and eventually I'll show up at the 
regents meeting at Riverside But m the 
meantime you don t know where I am ' So I 
did I showed up, I think, the second day I 
showed up on Friday And sure enough, the 
Sacramento Bee had broken the story The Times 
was looking furiously for me to cover their ass 
on it, and I was not to be found So I showed up 
Friday and I wrote the story about Murphy 
leaving including the Times-Mirror publicity 
release, which had a lead about that long— 
unreadable corporate PR [public relations] 
release So everything I had told them happened, 
for whatever that's worth in the way of personal 
satisfaction [Laughter] And then I didn't have 
many contacts with him afterwards except there 
was that thing about the Carter deal with the 
house and garden 

Right But after he went to Times-Mirror 


TROMBLEY There d be luncheons Educators would come in 
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for luncheons, and he d be there and I d be 
there I'd see him at those, and that was about 
it 

Up m the dining room up there at the Times 
Right 

Push and pull factors in Murphy's leaving' 3 Any 
unique insights’ 3 
Into Murphy leaving 9 
Yeah 

No He'd been there—what 9 —ten years 9 
He came in '61 No, not that long, actually 
Maybe more like eight Between seven and eight 
I don't know There's got to be a story there, 
but I don t know what it is He certainly had a 
close relationship with Mrs Chandler I'm sure 
she was key in bringing him to the paper But 
what was going on on the campus might have 
propelled him out I don't know 
Well, in some quarters—maybe it was written at 
the time—the contributing factor was that Murphy 
was disappointed that he was not selected instead 
of [Charles J ] Charley Hitch as president [of 
the University of California] 

Yeah, that s right I remember that 
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Any substance that you are aware of 9 

Not that I know of It seems logical Certainly 

Murphy was a more formidable figure than Charles 

Hitch But I don't know anything about that 

Hitch, and then [Harry R ] Wellman was in there 

somewhere, acting or something 

Wellman was acting after the Kerr vote of no 

confidence 

Until they got to Hitch And then Wellman stayed 
on in sort of a vice president s role [vice 
president of the university] 

That's right, for years 

Because I can remember a post-regents press 
conference at which Hitch and Wellman both 
appeared Reagan had just done something about 
the budget, and both of them, these two kind of 
ashen gray figures, said "We are going to fight 
this up and down the state " And Jim Wnghtson 
from the Sacramento Bee was sitting next to me, 
and he said, "Boy, if I was Reagan, I'd say, 
'Charley, take my car " [Laughter] Maybe Hitch 
was effective internally, but he certainly was 
not externally 
Not externally' 3 How so 7 
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Well, if there's such a thing as anticharismatic, 
I think he was it He didn t have much of a 
public persona, wasn't a particularly good 
speaker I mean, I don't think any of those 
presidents who came after Kerr really I 

suppose Gardner in his own way did more than the 
others They maybe seemed to be used to trying 
to keep things together I didn't think there 
was much leadership from the president s office, 
all of those presidencies, with the possible 
exception of Gardner, and I didn't cover that 
much, so I could be wrong about that But he 
came through as a rather aloof, imperial figure, 
but also somebody who had a plan and was going to 
try to do certain things The others didn't seem 
to have much of a plan 

Well, Kerr has been characterized as being 
somewhat aloof and cool, and he had a plan, of 
course But Hitch was quite different in his 
coolness and aloofness' 3 

I mean, Kerr was intellectually, I suppose, 
aloof, but it was his manner You could talk to 
him At least I could talk to him fairly 
easily I think the difference was that he was 
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trying to direct the university m certain 
directions I may be misjudging or 
underestimating his successors, but I didn’t 
think any of them really were doing much more 
than reacting to whatever the current 
circumstances were 

Well, we talked a bit about presidents, regents, 
chancellors, staff, faculty to some extent How 
about students 9 Despite the fact that you're a 
member of the establishment did you have much 
trouble ferreting out students' different 
viewpoints when you wanted to 9 
Well, as I mentioned yesterday, I think the 
toughest part of the job was to try to stay m 
touch at least to some extent with what the 
students were thinking and doing There were 
always the formal ways to do that through student 
organizations and the campus papers, but a lot of 
things that were happening were not in the formal 
channels So I did try to meet with groups of 

students Whenever X d go to a campus to do a 

story, I'd try to make sure that I met with 
students as well as faculty and administrators 
But I think I was only somewhat successful in 
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that It was hard to do, and I got older and 
farther away from their age I'm sure I seemed 
to them somebody who didn't have a whole lot in 
common with them So that got tougher to do, and 
I m sure that was the thing I did least 
successfully 

Before going on to some specific things, just m 
general, you d write an article—I m just trying 
to get the logistics straight—you write an 
article, and then you have an editor How did 
you do with your editor in terms of the stuff you 
wrote in general’ 

Generally there were no problems or few 
problems I mean, there are always some 
problems It was a new beat, as I mentioned 
That was a great advantage When I began, 
[William] Bill Thomas was the assistant city 
editor m charge of the specials He was a very 
good editor—good pencil editor and good in terms 
of letting you do things that you thought were 
important When he moved on to become city 
editor and then later editor of the paper, a lot 
of his successors weren't that great But it 
didn t matter too much, because in those years 
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One of the things that made it good in the 
period that I joined it was that it was not like 
the New York Times , which always at least in 
modern times, has been a heavy editor's paper 
The L A Times was not, and they encouraged the 
writers to be creative, and then they encouraged 
the editors to do a minimum of cutting and 
changing I mean, if you made an obvious 
mistake, they corrected that or called it to your 
attention There wasn't a whole lot of this 
group really cutting and slashing, which became 
the Now it’s more of an editor s paper 

It's more like the New York Times or the 
Washington Post 
[End Tape 3, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3, Side B] 

TRELEVEN We were talking about editing at the Times 
TROMBLEY Yeah So by and large, I did not have problems 

with editors in those years Later on I did, but 
I wasn't covering higher education then I've 
never looked back on it I mean, I've never gone 
back and looked at all that stuff I wrote But 
looking back on it just generally it was a 
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really good time, because they ran almost 
everything I did and ran it as I wrote it 
Is there a typical newspaper mechanism where the 
editorial board would have meetings and they'd 
decide what should be covered and what shouldn't? 
Or were you pretty much on your own’ 

Pretty much on my own 

Follow your own intuition and ideas and 
I think that was true of most of the specialists 
That's terrific 

Yeah It was very unusual I mean, I didn t 
realize it at the time, but I now realize how 
unusual it was 

Did your job include from time to time writing or 
submitting editorials for the editorial page 
relating to 

No There was very little contact between the 
reporters and the editorial writers I never 
wrote anything for the editorial section Once 
in a while they would ask Well, I would 

sometimes go to these luncheons if an educator 
was the guest and sometimes an editorial writer 
who was writing about a subject that I was 
covering would talk to me about it, which I think 
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is what should happen When Phil Kerby got 
there, he did quite a lot of the education stuff, 
and we talked a lot about it When I first went 
there, [James] Jim Bassett was the editor of the 
editorial page, and I didn t have much of a 
relationship with him Later it was [Anthony] 
Tony Day and he and I were friendlier 
personally, so I did more discussing of things 
with editorial writers after Tony came than I had 
before But I never wrote anything I think I 
wrote one Sunday opinion piece after I went to 
New York and did a series on SUNY [State 
University of New York] and what [Nelson A ] 
Rockefeller had 

Where Meyerson had gone right 9 
Meyerson was at [State University of New York 
College at] Buffalo, but I wrote about that whole 
system and compared what Rockefeller was doing to 
what Reagan was doing 

That's right I remember that article 
And I think that s one of the few things 
That's the only one I can remember that I did 
That was for the Sunday "Opinion" section By 
and large, I've never been comfortable writing 
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opinion pieces 

Do you recall any instances where this puts you 
in a position of the Times taking an editorial 
stance’ 

That happened later on other subjects, but not on 
higher education I mean, I remember some 
notable cases later [Laughter] I did a series 
on the [Los Angeles] Metro Rail system and 
pointed out that the ridership was going to be 
lower than they expected, it was going to cost 
much more and that these business opportunities 
that were going to spring up along the way 
probably weren't going to happen I went to all 
the new rail systems all over the country as well 
as Toronto [Canada] At the end of this, what I 
thought was a well-done and well-reasoned series, 
we ran an editorial saying "Well there were a 
few problems, but it's still a great idea " 
[Laughter] That one I remember, but I don't 
think that ever happened with higher ed 

But they would write editorials kind of 
admonishing the students for some of their more 
extreme actions And of course, often at 
Berkeley it wasn t students it was the 
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nonstudent Telegraph Avenue community that 
created a lot of the trouble It was very hard— 
because I wrote several things—trying to 
separate that out, make the point that these 
things for which students were being blamed 
weren't always things students had done They 
were done by people who once had been students or 
maybe never had been students who just happened 
to be attracted by that culture in Berkeley 
You mentioned a bit yesterday about I guess what 
you might call feedback, m the context of 
Kerr What other kind of response did you get to 
the articles you were writing in terms of phone 
calls, letters, let's say from the general 
public, broadly defined? 

Not a whole lot No, I think if I had been 
waiting eagerly to hear from the public I would 
have hung it up I heard fairly often from the 
administrators and from faculty but not too much 
from the general public, either letters or phone 
calls or any other way So I don t know if that 
meant that they read them and didn't care one way 
or the other, or they didn't read them, or I 
don t know what it meant At some point, the 
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paper started doing marketing surveys of who was 
reading what I always tried very hard never to 
know what the results of those were for fear that 
it would turn out no one was reading these 
stories I guess the toughest thing from a 
journalistic point of view was to write stories 
for the general reader that were acceptable to 
the people who knew more about it, and I think 
any specialist has that problem I mean, you 
don't want to write stories for the faculty and 
the administration you want to write for the 
readers of the paper On the other hand what 
you write for the readers of the paper shouldn't 
be so wrong or simplistic that the people who 
actually know something about it just dismiss 
it So that was the balance that I tried to 
strike 

Tough balance sometimes, to achieve that 
Yeah, very 

Again, although I think you alluded to one 
situation yesterday, any more areas or issues 
relating to the regents that come to mind that 
were just considered "too hot," and anything that 
got killed because of that 9 
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No Well I mentioned that garden story, which 
didn't get killed but got played down 
And you mentioned the Murphy story just a few 
minutes ago 

Right I guess I self-killed it by not showing 
up [Laughter] No, I don't think so I think I 
wrote a fair amount about the Irvine controversy, 
in which several of the regents were involved 
Nobody tried to keep that out of the paper that 
I'm aware of Maybe they did and I'm not aware 
of it I don't think so 

Was there any line of propriety that had to be 
followed m dealing with Chuck Young's problems 
now and then 7 

Yeah Well, I guess the line of propriety was 
that we didn't write much about it I think the 
only time we ran a story that I can remember was 
when he had an auto accident somewhere around 
here There was a story about that I mean, 
that was a different journalistic time I wonder 
what we would do today I m not sure Nobody 
wrote about any personal things, or not very 
often in those days I guess you could say that 
we chickened out on that Maybe that was 
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something people should have known Oh, I don't 
really think so I don't know I've never 
sorted that one out as a general problem I 
mean, I sort of agree with both sides I think 
if there's a pattern of behavior that can affect 
your performance, then probably it s something 
that s legitimate to write about On the other 
hand, I think that public servants or people m 
positions like president or chancellor should 
have some protection against being targets of 
stories like that So I don t know where I come 
down on that But anyway, the fact is I never 
wrote about any of it, although I was aware of 
some things 

I have a couple of generalizations, and I just 
want to see how you react to them Anyone who's 
spent any time in the regents minutes or looked 
at the agenda will realize instantly that 97, 98 
percent of the business of the regents is very 
routine I mean, everything is functioning well 
it seems in terms of that 98 percent of the 
business Why isn't there more emphasis put on 
that than the remaining 2 percent which somehow 
is considered newsworthy or noteworthy -5 
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Well, I suppose that's the old question about 
good news and bad news, and we don't run stories 
about planes that land safely I'm not sure that 
it goes much beyond that I mean, a lot of that 
97 percent is just boring The approval of 
designs for new buildings and so on wouldn t make 
much of a story Once in a while, though, things 
would surface even in the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee For instance, there was a huge 
dispute over the naming of the third college in 
San Diego The students wanted to call it 
Lumumba-Zapata, and the regents did not 
[Laughter] And I think it's still called Third 
College As far as I know, it still is 
That's correct, that's correct It's still 
called Third College 

[Laughter] So once in a while there would be 
something that would pop up but generally I 
think that it was pretty dull stuff I tried to 
look at the items I think I wrote probably more 
than my share of boring stories about educational 
policy issues But I don't think that most of 
the routine business of the regents was very 
newsworthy 
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Conservative versus liberal At least one regent 
I've interviewed, former regent, has indicated 
this is really an invention of the media That 
yes, a new regent will come on board, and a new 
regent will have particular interests and may 
have a particular ax to grind, but it doesn t 
take long before that regent is then integrated, 
as it were, into the club and there's a 
commonality of interest, and that is to maintain 
a great university How do you react when a 
regent puts it that way? 

I guess there's some truth to it There was I 
think, more truth to it m the old days of the 
sixteen-year terms, when there was a more 
prestigious appointment than there is now 
I m thinking specifically in your time when you 
were writing the articles about 
Yeah, there's some truth to it I think that 
they did tend to move into a sort of a mainstream 
of But still there were certainly 

divisions, very clear divisions Anytime you got 
to a student political issue, there were 
certainly camps I think it probably was a 
shorthand way to divide the group, and I'm not 
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sure that liberal-conservative on the regents 
would relate to liberal-conservative m the world 
in general, although in some ways it did Dutton 
and Coblentz and Roth tended to be liberal 
Democrats, and Ellie Heller I guess was a 
moderate Democrat Mrs Chandler I guess was a 
moderate Republican Ed Carter was maybe a 
little less moderate and Ed Pauley somewhat less 
moderate than Carter, and Simon was who knows 
what So it seems to me that liberal- 
conservative was a fair way to divide the 
group I think if I were a member of the group, 
I'd like to think that I was engaged in some 
grand enterprise, that I would take the view that 
eventually everyone came to think, "We came from 
different places but we all came to think 
alike " but I don't think that s true 
Well, I suppose, were I a dissident student at 
that time I would just look at the whole bunch 
and say, "They re all members of the 
establishment 

Sure, including the liberals 

Yeah, right You certainly heard enough of that 
m your reporting on campuses 
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There were a couple of good things done by 
student groups at that time about the business 
contacts of the regents, what their relationships 
were with various corporate interests, which none 
of the general media had done As far as I know, 
they were essentially right I mean, they 
checked into all these directorships and 
holdings I can t even remember who published 
them, but there were a couple of them that were 
pretty good 

X think, though, there probably are senses 
in which that’s true For instance, that episode 
I mentioned yesterday about refusing tenure for 
Zelnick and others who had been related to the 
Free Speech Movement was very unusual, which 
meant that the conservatives might have wanted to 
do that somehow felt that wasn’t the right thing 
to do, and rarely did it Or maybe—and I don t 
remember an example—but if there d been a 
right-winger who was up for tenure, the liberals 
might have wanted to oppose this person but 
didn't because it wasn't If you didn't 

have real good academic reasons for opposing him, 
and if the peer groups and the vice chancellors 
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and all the people who said that this person was 
worthy of promotion agreed that he or she was, 
then it wasn't your role to come in and say, 
"Well, I don't like what he thinks about 
Vietnam So to that extent, and probably in 
other ways, they did come to share a common 
belief in the importance of the way academic life 
is lived I don't think that's the sense in 
which the person you were citing meant it But 
if that is, then that part is true 
I ve typically asked every regent a question that 
goes something like, "I've been through regents' 
minutes for decades now, and I cannot recall any 
instance of anyone but a left-winger being a 
source of controversy when it comes to tenure and 
promotion Why is that?" But it's a fact 
Yeah Well, maybe now that we've been in a more 
or less conservative period for a while maybe 
now we’ll begin to get some disputes on the other 
side I don t know if there are any advocates of 
burning down abortion clinics among the faculty 
but if one of those comes up for tenure maybe 
we 11 hear from [Laughter] 


TRELEVEN Yeah, yeah One area of unanimity, it seems. 
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amongst most of the regents was the operation of 
the laboratories I m talking about Los Alamos 
[National Laboratory] and Lawrence Livermore 
[National Laboratory] and 

Yeah, I think that was a big issue that was never 
really explored Everybody just took it on 
faith, including Dutton Coblentz, and Roth It 
was the patriotic thing to do, a carryover from 
the Manhattan Project and all that I think m 
more recent years there's been a harder look 
taken, whether this was a sensible thing for UC 
to be doing I think that issue was always 
there it just was not raised very much, if at 
all in the years that I was covering it 
That m turn relates to the charge that student 
dissidents would make that the university is 
part of a university-mdustrlal-military 
complex You 11 recall the rhetoric 
Right, and that was a pretty good argument, 
pretty good evidence, if you were running these 
mammoth weapons-makmg operations The counter 
argument always was that the university, by 
running these, would control what went on, and 
therefore they would be freer environments than 
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they would be otherwise I wonder if that's 
true I doubt it, but I have no I guess 

that's still the argument 

Yeah Again, going back to my own interviews a 
typical question of mine is, why should the 
university be in the business of making bombs? 

And I get some interesting, I think honest 
responses What you said seems to agree with 
those responses, that it's the duty of the 
university to the nation Of course, the 
overhead money is very helpful, too 
You turn it around though, and somebody who's 
trying to do research on the ozone layer, is that 
a duty to the nation? Not so much 
There is a lot of that kind of research going on 
There was at the time you were covering the 
regents Maybe it gets back to this question 
about not so much what's going on at regents 
meetings but what s going on at the University of 
California, where the president's report would 
always, typically in an agenda list item after 
item after item about all the good things the 
university was doing in terms of research 


TROMBLEY Right, the A Report 
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The A Report, thank you The media don’t tend to 
pay much attention to that either 
No I think that was generally viewed then and 
now as very nice, but so what? That's what we 
expect And some of those things were written 
about individually When people obviously won 
Nobel Prizes or other major awards or made highly 
significant scientific discoveries, they were 
written about, not necessarily by me or by an 
education writer, but by somebody But I always 
viewed the A Report as just sort of propaganda 
You know, this is a wonderful place, and here are 
eight hundred reasons why, and who are these 
people to question what we're doing? And they 
still do that In fact, they've come back to 
it They kind of gave it up for a while Now 
they re back doing it I noticed one of the 
things Peltason has done is reintroduced this 
long list of university achievements, which I 
guess is supposed to say to the legislature and 
others. Look how wonderful we are, and therefore 
stop cutting our budget " I don't see anything 
wrong with it, but I also don't think you have to 
write about it By itself I don t think it's 
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newsworthy 

But it's not going to build public confidence in 
the institution that people are paying taxes to 
support if the image is students raising hell and 
administrators can't control them and all that, 
and not spending much time letting the public 
know about the good things that are coming out of 
this 

Yeah, that's true Yeah, I'm sure I do think 

we did cover Maybe we didn't cover the 

election of Professor X to the National Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, but I think we did cover 
things that were important, either honors or 
discoveries But, yeah, sure X mean, I guess 
like anything else, bad things make news, and I 
guess if people's opinions about individuals and 
institutions are If they just take what 

they read and hear on radio and see on 
television, and that constitutes their total 
knowledge of it, then maybe their opinion of 
everything is negative I guess I've always 
assumed that people are somewhat brighter than 
that 


TRELEVEN At various points in our discussion we ve talked 
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about the Angela Davis case, which ultimately led 
to the regents retaking appointment authority 
that had been delegated to the president and the 
chancellors 

Do they still have that? 

Saxon got it restored not long after he became 
president In fact, Saxon told me that was a 
number-one priority to have that restored But I 
guess what I m leading up to in a question here 
is Yesterday you seemed to be bit critical 

about the board as a policy-making body Is part 
of the reason they weren't a policy-making body 
that they were meddling in such things as day-to- 
day administration? Worrying about such things 
as taking back appointive power? 

Well, I guess they did on that occasion I don t 
think they did generally I guess you could say 
that all of the time they spent on these 
individual buildings that they approved 
They had long discussions about whether there 
were enough bathrooms in the dormitories and 
things like that 
In the committee meetings? 

In the Grounds and Buildings Committee But I 
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think all that was fairly innocuous It didn't 
seem to me that the regents could be charged with 
meddling too much in day-to-day administration 
I mean, I thought the problem was the opposite, 
that they only knew what they were told by the 
administration, the central administration, 
unless something flared up on a campus and they 
read about it or heard about it They tended to 
act essentially on the recommendations that were 
brought to them by the president Everything 
became a vote of confidence, even the relatively 
minor things The president would say, 'Well, if 
you re not with me on this, then you're against 
me, and I'll resign" or whatever It seems kind 
of silly, but it happened a lot 

But in the Davis case, they overruled, in effect 
Young and Hitch 

Yeah right Yeah I guess that was such a big 
public fuss that it was like There were a 

number of things like that in the Cal State 
system There were people who burned the flag, 
there were professors who did nude sculpture at 
California] State [University], Long Beach, 
there was the whole business at San Francisco 
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State Whenever something would happen, you knew 
that Glenn [S ] Dumke, who was the chancellor, 
and the trustees were going to jump into this 
because it had made news Otherwise they would 
have let it pass I didn't think the regents 
were as guilty of that, although they certainly 
did in the Angela Davis case On the other hand, 
[Herbert] Marcuse taught for years at [University 
of California] San Diego I'm sure a lot of 
regents didn't like it, but to my knowledge they 
didn t try to get rid of him Maybe they did, 
but I don't think they did 

No, he had to be approved annually as an overage 
professor, I think they called it at the time 
And questions were raised every time, but no, 
they did not do any overriding in a situation 
like that Then there s [Eldridge] Cleaver at 
Berkeley who s invited in to teach 
Yeah There s [Stephen] Steve Smale at Berkeley, 
who became a violent critic of the war, a 
brilliant mathematician who was one of the 
leaders, I think nationally, of the anti-Vietnam 
War movement There was a lot of discussion 
about Smale, but I don t think anybody ever 
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Maybe they did I think the regents at one point 
tried to There was an award the university 

was going to give to Smale, and they held it up 
or they did something because of his antiwar 
activities I think these occasions were notable 
because they were rare 

A regent would take a particular interest in 
a particular campus sometimes and I think 
probably spent more time with that chancellor and 
others at that campus than the people at that 
campus would like [Philip L ] Phil Boyd, who 
was from Riverside, spent a lot of time at the 
Riverside campus My guess is that he was often 
in the hair of the administration, but I don t 
remember any really bad consequences of that 
And certainly Carter Well, Murphy had an 

interesting group here, because he had Carter as 
a strong supporter, he had Pauley as not quite as 
vigorous a supporter, he had Simon as a strong 
supporter, mainly through the art connection So 
he had sort of a coalition of forces I think, 
as I recall, he was a pretty good friend of Mrs 
Heller's and certainly of Mrs Chandler's I 
guess as a good politician does he kept friends 
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in all camps 

The University of California to this day does not 
have in-state tuition 

Well, we do now, this year I mean we will next 

year They re now calling it tuition 

Are they going to call it tuition finally' 5 

Yeah, that's part of this year s six-hundred-and- 

some-dollar raise, plus the fee increases for 

some professional students It's now going to be 

called tuition First time 

What I m sort of leading into is the whole 

tuition The first time it really came up 

was just after Reagan was elected governor 

Right Yeah, right Yeah 

Which you probably remember How did you look at 

that whole issue' 5 I think it was called 

registration fees or special fees or 

Yeah, there was the educational fee Well, 

there was always a fee, whatever that was called, 

I guess the registration fee 

Student activities fee 

Yeah And then when Reagan wanted to increase— 
in effect, impose tuition—they called it this 
other thing the educational fee I think it's 
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the case that they've used it for instructional 
purposes, certainly supporting instructional 
services, for years I guess the money has never 
gone directly into faculty salaries, and that s 
what presumably enabled them to say, "We don't 
have tuition But it certainly came close to 
it I always thought it was sort of an 
artificial barrier, that it really was tuition 
The only question was, how much is if 5 How much 
are the students payings And related questions 
like, can they afford it 9 And how much financial 
aid is there'* That situation wasn't as bad when 
I was doing it as it is now 

Yeah Well, you get a sense that there was a 
pride in the history of the fact that there had 
never been tuition 

Yeah, I think it was important when Reagan came 
m and started talking about it There certainly 
was a lot of resistance, even, I think from some 
of the I don t remember what Carter s 

position was, but I wouldn't be surprised if he 
opposed Reagan on that That was thought to be 
part of the Kerr made a lot of speeches 


about "closing the golden door to opportunity 
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He was a little early, but we are indeed closing 
it now [Laughter] 

Yeah Yeah, it's interesting to juxtapose those 
years against where we are right now Tuition, 
of course, is part of budget it gets through one 
cycle, and one is sort of onto another But in 
terms of your work, would you actually look 
through this huge University of California 
budget 7 

No Loren [M ] Furtado was the budget director 
in statewide, and he was very helpful I would 
go through it with him, the major parts of it, 
the major changes—what was different this year 
from last—and that’s about as detailed as 
I Unless an issue came up either at the 

statewide level with the regents or on a 
particular campus I certainly didn't learn the 
budget in detail I think I wrote a piece 
recently in which I said that it used to be that 
when Kerr was president, he and Pat Brown worked 
the budget out as they were driving to Sacramento 
m Kerr's limousine That may be exaggerated, 
but not by a lot [Laughter] Now it s become an 
unbelievably complicated process m which 
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everybody has a say or tries to have a say 
Yeah, whose numbers do you believe^ 

Well, one of the things that I'm pleased about 
that I've done at this higher ed center is that 
Jack McCurdy who was an education writer at the 
Times , and I did a report on what the effects 
have been of two years of budget cutting—this 
was '91- 92 and 92-'93—on UC and CSU, which 
came out last August We've just finished the 
follow-up which is on the community colleges I 
think we were able to sort out what the real 
numbers were And I think we've had some 
influence on the university's press releases, 
because UC was talking about a billion-dollar cut 
in state support Well, the actual cut is about 
$340 million over three years The billion 
dollars includes a lot of things they would like 
to have had but didn't get like faculty salary 
increases and a lot of other things So we 
pointed that out, and then we also pointed out 
that it's true that they d cut $340 million, but 
it's also true that they made some of that up m 
an increase in fee revenue and through early 
retirement programs which save them enormous 
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amounts of money It’s decimated some 
departments on some campuses, but it has saved 
them a lot of money So I think the real number 
is $340 million for three years 
This takes into account both capital and 
operating budgets' 3 
No, just operating 
Just operating 

Yeah We didn't try to get up the capital They 
usually discuss it in terms of the operating 
budget Which is a significant loss, but it's 
not as significant as it's sometimes portrayed 
And then we tried to look at what the 
consequences have been I mean, student services 
have been almost destroyed on a lot of 
campuses The early retirement program I think, 
has been a disaster Peltason and [Walter] 

Massey argue that this was the only alternative, 
that otherwise they would have lost all this 
able, young faculty I don't think that s 
true I think there were a lot of other things 
they could have done So that was what that was 
about And I have noticed that in subsequent 
press releases, the university refers to a $340- 
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million cut so I thought we had achieved 
something [Laughter] 

Well, this has a connotation that—and maybe it s 
not only contemporarily—but back then UC would 
typically submit what one might call "padded 
budgets in anticipation that the governor was 
going to cut it anyway, that the legislature 
might do some more cuts, and by the time the 
budget bill gets signed, UC is still going to 
come out ahead 

Well, I guess so I don t know I just don't 
know if that's true I think there were pretty 
good people m the finance department who would 
have been able to see through that then 
Budgets, of course, or the amount of money the 
university has, can relate to the funds available 
for instruction, mainly undergraduate 
instruction I get a sense that there was a fair 
amount of unhappiness accumulating over the 
undergraduate experience at university campuses, 
especially the larger ones—Berkeley, UCLA The 
legislature I think made a special appropriation 
one year of a million dollars for improvement in 
undergraduate instruction 
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I don t remember that but that is Well 

certainly I think it s forgotten a bit that that 
part of the Free Speech Movement had nothing to 
do with free speech on campus or with civil 
rights I mean, part of it was these people 
carrying signs that said "Do not bend, fold, or 
mutilate It was objecting to the mass aspects 
of mass higher education I remember going to 
Berkeley in those early days and seeing in some 
lectures courses where the main room was 
overflowing They would televise it into other 
rooms, and m those days the images were terrible 
on these little black-and-white sets There 
would be fifty to one hundred students sitting in 
a room trying to follow this lecture over this 
miserable little screen That was part of the 
FSM although it s the part that isn t often 
remembered or written about, I don t think So 
there was student protest about the quality of 
instruction, the quality of undergraduate life 
And then later, I think, legislators, and I think 
even some of the regents—again the, quote, 
"liberal" regents—were concerned about that 
Mrs Heller, I think was always very concerned 
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about that 

There are many things that I wish I'd 
written about when I was there that I didn t, 
either because I didn t understand at the time 
how important they were for whatever reason 
or But one of the big ones, if not the 

biggest one, is that I never really explained how 
the system works Partly because I didn't 
understand it well enough and partly because X 
guess I thought it was too dull to write about 
The way the money not just at UC but at all 
research universities, is essentially siphoned 
from undergraduates, who are in large classes 
with teaching assistants, siphoned to the 
graduate program That's not understood, and it 
seems to me if we're going to pay for this 
system we ought to understand what it is we re 
paying for I think the approach has always been 
here, and probably elsewhere, that this is the 
only way we can get away with this I mean, if 
people know that we're funding these small 
graduate seminars m subjects that they may not 
care anything about, they aren't going to pay for 
it So we're not going to tell them how we're 
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doing it And I wish I had I mean, I 

don t think it would have made any difference, 
but at least I would have felt better if I had 
understood that and had written some articles 
about how this really works Where does the 
money go? Where does it come from and where does 
it go^ And I never 

This is something that s become more apparent 
with your work with the center than it was at the 
time you were 

Well, it became apparent really as time went on 
even though I wasn't covering it Budgets became 
tighter And I guess as I read more—because I 
kept reading about higher education even after I 
wasn't covering it—I became more aware of just 
what had been happening m front of me that I 
didn t know enough about To some extent I 
began to understand that the enterprise was 
tilted toward graduate and professional 
instruction and tilted toward research 
accomplishments, no matter how meaningless, and 
I think it was at that point I remember 

once when David Saxon was, I think, still at 
UCLA, talking to him about something and he 
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said "You know your attitude has changed You 
used to be a defender of the university, and now 
you're an enemy Those weren't the exact words, 
but it was something like that I don't think 
that was true What was true was that I had 
begun to understand a little bit about how the 
thing worked [Laughter] But I never wrote much 
about it I wish I had 

We have the Master Plan, and then we have the 
coordinative higher education entity, first 
called CCHE [Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education] and then later CPEC [California 
Postsecondary Education Commission] Certainly 
leading up to the present, m terms of the work 
that you're involved in right now you probably 
have a chance to reflect on how well coordinated 
higher education has been m the state of 
California since the Master Plan was conceived 
and implemented How well has the coordinative 
body done in kind of rationalizing scarce 
resources for higher education? 

Well, I don't think they've done too well on that 
issue The Master Plan was really a creation of 
Kerr's—Kerr and Arthur [G ] Coons, who was the 
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president of Occidental [College], and Roy [E ] 
Simpson, who was the state superintendent of 
public instruction, who had under his 
jurisdiction both the state colleges and the 
community colleges He had two of the three 
segments The three of them, really, put it 
together, with Kerr as the dominant figure And 
I think the major gain for the University of 
California was the Ph D Keeping the state 
colleges away from the doctoral was a very 
significant achievement for Kerr at that time 
The first coordinating council had a lot of much 
more prominent people on it than are on it now 
Warren [M ] Christopher was on it, Coons was on 
it, [Robert] Bob Wert from Stanford, who was an 
impressive figure And then it progressively has 
declined, I think, in stature It's a tough 
role because they have to worry about the 
politics of the three segments, particularly 
about UC and CSU I don't think they worry too 
much about the community colleges They worry a 
little bit about the private colleges, but mainly 
the two major four-year segments They have to 
consult with them about everything, so 
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recommendations come out quite diluted very 
often, if not most often Over the years, I 
don't think it's been a very effective 
They ve done a lot of good studies they ve done 
quite a lot of good work there And they've 
always had good staff people there, although now 
it s much smaller than before But in terms of 
things the commission did—first the council and 
then the commission—I don t think they ve had a 
lot of impact What s happened to the segments 
has been much more because of the leadership of 
the segments or the overall state financial 
situation than anything the coordinating group 
has done I mean they're trying to get into it 
now in terms of what should we do to deal with 
the scarce resources, but I don't think they are 
going to be major players there I think it's 
going to depend on the UC administration and the 
CSU administration as to whether it really gets 
anything done in terms of elimination, dupli¬ 
cation, and consolidation of programs and that 
kind of stuff 

How about m terms of rationalizing capital 
expenditures m particular’ 
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That was really the one legal—I think the only 
in the legislation That’s all they really have 
authority over is new campuses and new centers 
and things And I think for a long time they did 
that effectively They're not doing it as 
effectively now They re kind of in league with 
CSU on this campus at Monterey Bay, Fort Ord, 
which I think is a boondoggle and impractical 
They haven't had much influence on the 
[University of California] tenth-campus 
discussion 

We could probably spend another two days talking 
about this stuff And it's a bit broad-brush in 
terms of your experience, mainly focusing on the 
regents and getting into some other areas, 
obviously, relating to higher education I 
suppose kind of a general area relating to the 
regents is that there s always been this great 
concern to oppose any real or threatened action 
related to the autonomy of the regents, as 
guaranteed, as written into IX 9 [Article IX, 
Section 9] of the state constitution How well 
did they do in maintaining that autonomy? 
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In preserving that? Oh I think they did well 
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Well, I guess the budget dictates a lot When 
there's a lot of money around, autonomy 
flourishes when money gets tight 
[Laughter] 

[End Tape 3, Side B] 

[Begin Tape 4, Side A] 

TRELEVEN You were talking about autonomy and the 
relationship between it and money 
TROMBLEY Yeah, I think, though, they ve done fairly 
well I think if it hadn't been for the 
university's constitutional autonomy, we probably 
would have mandated faculty work loads now And 
that was in the air for a while [University of] 
Michigan had them for a while There was a lot 
of talk about doing it here, and then they didn t 
try to do it because they didn t think they could 
mandate teaching loads at UC And probably there 
would have been other moves like that, which 
didn't happen because of the autonomy But I do 
think it s been much affected by the financial 
condition of the state And I guess most 
recently we ve had this interesting challenge of 
the first regent [appointment] in a hundred years 
to be rejected We 11 see how that plays out. 
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whether this is the beginning of a new 
relationship or whether it's just a blip on the 
screen 

In terms of maintaining that autonomy, let's say, 
over the somewhat long haul Of course, 

regents are political appointments they tend to 
be somewhat prestigious Just after you stopped 
reporting on regents, Jerry Brown began 
appointing regents, and I have some impression 
that he made an effort to—democratize might be 
the right word—democratize the regents 
I think he did, yeah 
How did he do 7 

Well, I guess he did We talked a little 

about this yesterday I thought Vilma Martinez 
was a good appointment Bateson was not such a 
great appointment, because I don't think he ever 
became a very useful member of the board 
Sheinbaum' 3 

Sheinbaum was a good one yeah I think, although 
he was frustrated because he couldn't He 

was interested in curriculum and faculty life, 
and he was told he should leave those alone and 


did So the areas that he was most interested in 
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and might have been most effective in, he 
basically was shut out of The guy from the 
YMCA, whose name I can’t remember 
Yon Wada 

Wada I don't know really enough about him to 
know how effective he was But certainly he did 
make that effort I think it was a good idea I 
don't see why it should be all members of the 
most exclusive of the establishment figures and 
so on 

Pat Brown kind of did it for a little while 
At least with Coblentz and I think two or three 
others he would use the trustees [of the 
California State University] as a sort of 
training ground They were on the trustees for a 
while and then he would move them to the 
regents That’s not a bad idea I don't think 
anybody has ever followed up on that I mean, 

Roy Brophy was a trustee before he became a 
regent, but it hasn t been a general policy I 
think you do learn the whole kind of routine, 
what the issues are and how it goes, and you're 
probably better able to deal with UC issues when 
you get there 
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I think a lot of the regents, my impression 
is that they came in through business 
backgrounds They thought that having done that, 
they could certainly help run this enterprise, 
and I think often they found that they were 
wrong It was an entirely different thing that 
they really weren't at all qualified to 
operate The smart ones then shut up for a while 
until they learned more about it, and the other 
ones just kept yakking Dean Watkins, he came in 
with the idea that there was nothing to this 
this was just another enterprise I think he's 
probably come around to thinking differently 
about it, although I don't know I’ve never been 
very close to him, and I don't know what he's 
thinking 

Well, we talked a bit about your impression of 
the current leadership of the regents yesterday, 
so I don t think we 11 get back to that In this 
whole area of higher education, what to you are 
the most satisfying as well as the least 
satisfying aspects of that assignment, especially 
in that period we're talking about, '65 to 'lb** 


TROMBLEY Well, I guess the most satisfying was a good 
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story I was on page one a lot [Laughter] It 
was interesting once I got into it I hadn't 
really thought about it until I mentioned 

that it came along late as an assignment, and I 
just sort of plunged into the middle of it and 
started going and then looked up a few months 
later and found it was pretty interesting 

The least satisfying parts 7 Let's see I 
guess all of that rigmarole about regents' 
meetings and the difficulty of covering them 
That was certainly annoying I think the least 
successful part as I mentioned was the part 
dealing with students I don't think I ever 
really did a good job of keeping up with what 
they were thinking and doing Well, on the 
paper, as long as you were able to motivate 
yourself and keep going with a string of stories, 
it was a really good beat to have Unless I 
looked around and saw what other people were 
doing, I was very happy with what I was doing 
Up to the time of your assignment change, '74 
had especially covering regents' meetings become 
a little less interesting 7 


TROMBLEY Yeah, it never was very interesting 


I guess it 
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became increasingly less so It was probably the 
least interesting part of the 30 b—not just the 
regents but the board of trustees as well 
Because so much of it, that 97 98 percent of it, 

was routine stuff 
Things calmed down a bit 9 

Yeah, and then things calmed down I guess in 
some way it became increasingly less satisfying 
to do that I just got sort of generally to the 
point where I was just kind of tired of the whole 
subject of higher education and just wanted to do 
something else I mean, I'd done it basically 
for ten years, and that was enough Much against 
the advice of my wife My wife thought that I 
had found something that I was good at I should 
stay with it [Laughter] I still hear from her 
on that subject [Laughter] 

On to new challenges And during that decade, 

65 to '75 the regents became more politicized, 
is a statement that is often made Is that the 
way you see it 9 

I guess, although I knew so little about them 
before I don t know how politicized they were 
in the thirties and forties Certainly they were 
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in the period immediately before I started 
covering it, with the 
Loyalty oath 

Yeah, the loyalty oath, and then the speakers-on- 
campus thing that Kerr went through Human 
beings tend to become politicized I assume that 
they were, too I also guess that it's probably 
true that events caused them to become more so 
after FSM 

And you said yesterday you didn't think the 
regents, all told, were a very effective policy 
board in the years that you covered them 
Yeah That's true I don't think they were, in 
the sense that I can't think of a whole lot of 
initiatives that came from the board of regents 
They responded to various things in different 
ways including m the Angela Davis case getting 
themselves on the AAUP [American Association of 
University Professors] blacklist But I didn't 
think they initiated a lot of I think 

it should have been clear to somebody at some 
point—and maybe it was clear to Clark Kerr and 
he just never said anything about it—that we 
were overcommitted here and there wasn t going to 
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be the money to sustain the system that was 
created in the 1960s And I'm not aware that 
this was ever an issue with the regents Maybe 
I m forgetting some major policy initiatives that 
the regents came forth with but I don't recall 
them 

Well in a way your opinion, at least outwardly, 
seems to square with the voters who passed the 
Political Reform Act of 1974, part of which was 
changes in the composition of the regents, which 
would seem to indicate there was some 
dissatisfaction, perhaps amongst the voting 
public—changes in the composition of the 
board And if we think to contemporary times 
we re hearing the same things again relating to 
the regents 

Right Some of the legislature s desire to 
change the regents is just their own desire to 
run the university, which I would think would be 
mostly If there s a group who would do a 

worse job than the regents, it would be the 
legislature Imagine [Thomas C ] Tom Hayden and 
John Vasconcellos dictating what went on at the 
University of California I think that would be 
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worse than what we have now No, I thought about 
that last night I was trying to think, there 
must have been some really brilliant policies 
that the regents enunciated that I'm forgetting 
I continue to forget them [Laughter] 

Well, if you forget, then maybe everyone is 
Well, I guess to get near to the end, at least 
about the UC system, you look back now in 94, 
and in terms of the university, what do you see 
as its prospects and its problems' 5 You can sort 
of look over this long sweep of your association 
with regents, with UC, now with the center 
Well, I think the problems are really very 
severe You know, we ve done some studies at the 
center showing what the likely revenue is going 
to be for higher education These were done 
before three strikes and you re out " which 
changes everything 
Yes, because of the cost of prisons 
Because of the cost of not just building them but 
maintaining them Apparently the maintenance 
cost if we build these twenty prisons is going to 
be $2 billion and up a year But even before 
that it was clear that if you stay with the 
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entrance requirements that you have now, the 
admissions requirements m both systems, UC and 
CSU, and if the revenue projections are at all 
accurate, then there simply isn't the money to do 
it There's no way to continue this system as it 
is 

No money to continue the top 12§ percent at UC? 
Yeah, right, or the top third at CSU with the 
available resources It can t be done You d 
have to have as I recall It was a study 

done for us by the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems in Boulder 
[Colorado], and they came up with a figure like 
you would need somewhere close to 20 percent of 
the state's available revenues to maintain what 
we ve got m the year 2005 or we're not going 
to 

Of all available revenues 

Yeah And the percentage of dropping It 

isn't increasing I mean, higher ed has dropped 
down to the bottom of that discretionary list 
So something has to give Either you make them 
much more elitist institutions, which I don t 
think the public would support, or you figure out 
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new ways to do business which means a whole lot 
of things It means concentrating research 
activities on fewer campuses in the university 
system it means consolidating programs and 
abolishing programs in both systems it means 
finding cheaper ways to teach undergraduates, 
probably through educational technology—one 
hopes not flickering black-and-white images on 
overflow screens I mean, I think all of that 
has got to be done And I would say that the UC 
administration and the regents too have been very 
late in coming to grips with this and realizing 
the seriousness of the problem and trying to deal 
with it I mean, now there are some beginnings 
of some efforts to do something about it, but 
it's real early, and it isn't clear that they re 
going to amount to anything very much It would 
be too bad if everybody ;just sits back and waits 
for the wrecking ball to hit, because it's going 
to, and it would be better to make some choices 
while we can still make them 

Is privatizing going to be part of the answer’ 
Well, I think so They'll do as much of that as 
they can figure out how to do I don t know I 
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think there s an outer limit on that I don t 
know how you privatize the undergraduate 
instructional component or a lot of the research 
either You can find money for specific things 
the Fowler Museum [of Cultural History, UCLA] or 
the chair in Armenian studies or the 
Oral History Program 

Or whatever I don’t see how you get large 
amounts of general funds that you can use for the 
basic purposes of the university I mean, if 
anybody can do it. Chuck [Young] can probably do 
it, but I think there’s a limit even on what he 
can do 

You mentioned the calculation out of Boulder and 
the state of the revenues m California The 
prisons aside, which is a fairly new issue 
because of three strikes, to what extent did 
this begin to happen because of Proposition 13 9 ^ 
Yeah Prop 13, that was the beginning of the 
downturn 

No question about it** 


Proposition 13 (June 1978) 
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I think so f financially Proposition] 98 1 
didn't help with the sequestering of all of 
that Although Prop 98 hasn't really worked 

to the advantage of K-12 or the community 
colleges the way it was supposed to, but it has 
set aside certain funds that the university 
systems have not been able to tap into 

One thing that's been missing that was 
present during the Reagan budget arguments, you 
had Simon Ramo and other very visible private 
industrial figures who were making the case for 
public higher education That has not happened 
this time, and that puzzles me I don't know 
why, whether there just aren't people like that, 
whether people don't believe it anymore But I 
think that sort of tenet of faith, which was that 
we have to have a very high-quality higher 
education system at all levels—UC, CSU, and 
community colleges—and it all has to be good m 
order for the state to survive Everybody 

believed that Either they don t believe it 
anymore or they just don't make the case There 
isn't anybody around now like Ramo who is out 


1 Proposition 98 (1988) 
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making speeches and urging people to support 
higher ed, and I don t know why that is 
That's interesting Maybe because there's no 
evil empire 

Yeah, maybe Although it would seem to me the 
history of the state has been that the progress 
has come as a result of significant discoveries 
on the manufacturing front or on the research- 
scientific front, and if that stops, we can only 
hire so many busboys I don't know where we go 
from here [Laughter] 

Leading up to where you are, one last question, I 
guess Getting back to higher education, getting 
back to the regents getting back to the 
trustees, all of your work covering higher 
education, what did you learn from it all that 
has really helped you in terms of what you re 
doing now’ 

Oh, goodness Oh, I guess, having come into it 
with no more training than having written one 
magazine article and having gone to college, I've 
certainly learned how higher education 
institutions fit into the fabric of the state 
And journalistically I learned a lot I assume 
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that s not what you meant Otherwise I m afraid 
I'm not good on cosmic observations or 
conclusions 

Politics of higher education** 

Certainly that not much happens that doesn't have 
a political element that was I don t think 

I knew that when I started I guess some things 
don't have a political element, but the most 
important things that happened in public higher 
education in this state, where it accounts for so 
much of the enterprise, does have a political 
element, and should If people aren't going to 
support this for one reason or another I guess 
that's their right, but it s going to have quite 
an impact 

Well, maybe to wind this up, because I know 
you ve got to get going in a few minutes can you 
just take a few minutes and give me the 
background of the center, why it exists, what its 
mission is** What impact what influence is 
going to come out of the work of the center** 

Well, it's a five-year project funded by the 
[James] Irvine Foundation, about which I don t 
know much except that they have beautiful offices 
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overlooking San Francisco Bay [Laughter] The 
director is Patrick [M ] Callan, who was the 
director of the [California] Postsecondary 
Education Commission for I think eight years in 
the late seventies, early eighties That's when 
I met him I was covering stories involving 
them We're about sixteen months into it now 
The purpose of it is to try to look at 
particularly the public higher education systems 
in California but the private also, to a lesser 
extent the private, to do some studies of what 
the problems are and then see if we can come up 
with some possible alternative policies at the 
center to what's being done now 

I don't know how much effect we've had I 
don't think it's been great so far Both the UC 
and CSU administrations are angry at us because 
we keep arguing the way to deal with budget cuts 
is not to raise student fees and cut classes and 
cut enrollments, which is essentially what both 
systems have been doing, but to do things like 
make some choices about programs and consolidate 
and find some cheaper ways to do undergraduate 
instruction and use the facilities more than 
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they re being used now, weekends and late 
afternoons and year-round where that's 
a PP ro P ri ate, a whole set of other things that we 
don't think have been explored So they don't 
like us either in Oakland or in Long Beach We 
haven t had much of a quarrel yet with the 
community colleges I guess because we haven't 
done many studies on them yet Yeah, I think 
it s way too early to gudge what effect we re 
having We ve kind of got into the conversation 
now, I think a little bit But whether it will 
have an impact, I gust don't know I mean, five 
years is a short time Callan was determined to 
do it gust to be He figured if you can't 

do it in five years, you can't do it period, so 
he does not plan to reapply for an extension 
For me it s been interesting, because 
basically I'm doing what I did at the paper I'm 
writing and reporting and editing, doing more 
editing than I've done before, which is kind of 
fun in some ways and different But I also get 
to sit in on all the policy discussions, which I 
never did when I was a reporter, and that's been 
interesting too So I guess that s sort of 
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where we are 

Well, ideally, would this result m a Master Plan 
II’ 

No We've been bringing out reports regularly, 
and we just published last week our first set of 
policy recommendations [ Time for Decision 
California's Legacy and the Future of Higher 
Education, A Report with Recommendations from the 
California Higher Education Policy Center (San 
Jose 1994)], which included a freeze on fees, 
which they loved m both Oakland and Long 
Beach 

Yeah I'11 bet 

And that's what we're going to do There's not 
going to be any final document that anybody can 
say, "This is a new Master Plan " We're going to 
just publish a lot of stuff If you look at all 
of it at the end of five years, I think you could 
take all that and maybe you could do a new Master 
Plan but we aren't going to do one That wasn't 
the intent 

So you don't see that there's going to be a 
modern-day [Dorothy M ] Donahoe who's going to 
carry the bill in the legislature and ’ 
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I think things have gotten too complicated for 
that I mean it was big, but xn relation to 
what it is now it was small and easier to deal 
with in 1959, I guess, when the bill passed 
Boy, I don't think so There have been at least 
two reviews since then, which have essentially 
recommended very little in the way of change 
But they were both prior to this current cycle of 
budget problems And my guess is that Clark 
Kerr's right about the future, as he was right in 
the fifties He basically believes what I said 
earlier, that the system as it is cannot be 
sustained So what the answer's going to be, I 
sure don't know I think the stuff we publish 
and the seminars we hold and all that will make a 
contribution maybe, to people figuring out how 
to deal with it I mean, that's the hope But 
I'm certainly far from confident that's going to 
happen [Laughter] 

Well, in back of all of this is some sort of 
overriding faith, in a way, that the country is 
almost built on faith in education, higher 
education, an educated populace to maintain a 
democratic society 
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Right I don't know I mean, the demographics 
are changing rapidly A lot of the people who 
are coming into California don't have any history 
of higher education or any education Will these 
people be willing to sustain this system or will 
they even get to enter the system? I mean, 
that s what a lot of the pushing and shoving is 
about now in both UC and CSU To increase 
minority enrollments and all that is seen by 
some—I guess it's seen by some—as a sort of 
wimpish liberal political response to ethnic 
pressures, but I think [it] is the reality If 
you're going to have a system, it's going to have 
to reflect the people who live here so that the 
efforts that are being made there are all good 
and worthwhile But I'm not sure what the 
outcome is going to be in terms of is the new 
population of California going to be as 
supportive of the enterprise as the old And for 
that matter, was the old population of California 
supportive of the enterprise because they 
believed m it or because they didn't know 
anything about it? [Laughter] One argument is 
that all of the media attention to the university 
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that's taken place since the Free Speech Movement 
has done nothing but hurt the university and that 
everybody was better off when no one knew 
anything that was going on That's probably a 
plausible argument As a journalist, it s not 
one I would want to go out and raise money for, 
but it's probably plausible [Laughter] 

Well, certainly in getting ready for this 
interview I was impressed by the terrific job you 
did in keeping people informed about especially 
the university, as well as other areas So you 
made a real contribution And I think you ve 
made a contribution in this interview, because at 
the outset I said I really wanted to get a take 
on the regents from you and it's been great 
sitting down with you Again, I wish we had 
another day or two to sort of ruminate some more, 
but time is precious So on behalf of California 
State Archives, UCLA, thank you very much 
Sure 


[End Tape 4, Side A] 



